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Article L—A BETTER REMEDY THAN COMMUNISM 
FOR THE UNHAPPINESS OF THE TIMES. 


WE live in an unhappy age. This is apparent on every side. 
Literature is full of unhappiness. Our most thoughtful novel- 
ists are gloomy. Our representative poets sing in a minor 
strain. Our deepest philosophers confess the mystery of life, 
the insoluble character of its problems. Art, too, is melan- 
choly. What pictures rivet the modern gaze like those full of 
sadness and pathos! What strains rivet the modern ear like 
those full of mystery and unrest—the dreamy languor of 
Chopin, the subtle passion of Bach, the deep sadness of Beet- 
hoven! Life is unhappy. The capitalist is insecure in his 
possessions, the laborer is discontented with his condition, pro- 
fessional life abounds in disappointments and heart burnings, 
homes in discontents and estrangements. Not that there is 
not in the present age much happiness in literature, in art, in 
life. But the spirit of the time is one of sadness. We are 
continually advancing in culture and material improvements. 
But is there any advance commensurate in the art of happy 
living? No! if anything, there is probably a decline in this 
respect. No century, perhaps, is more characterized by unhap- 
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piness than this nineteenth century, so cultured, so abounding 
in material comforts. 

Yet happiness is what all men desire. It is an instinctive 
longing, only second to that of life itself. And it would seem 
as if men ought to be happy. Their powers, and the world 
they live in, would seem to point to this. 

Are there conditions of a reasonable amount of happiness in 
life? Is it possible for the majority of men to attain these 
conditions? It is hoped that the following reflections will 
serve to throw some light on these questions. 

And here let it be premised, that only a basis of rational 
happiness, a happiness that is possible to the majority of men, 
is here sought: the higher sources of joy, and that possible 
only to the highly gifted, are here not directly considered. It 
is believed that if the conditions mentioned be fulfilled, even 
highly endowed natures will find their pleasure in life increased. 
But the inquiry here, specifically, is only as regards a general, 
moderate happiness. 

In reflecting, then, on this theme, it has seemed to the writer, 
that if these conditions were fulfilled, there would be, at least, 
a reasonable degree of happiness in the world. If men pos- 
sessed health, congenial and remunerative employment, and 
homes, they would be tolerably happy. These conditions 
would seem to satisfy the aspirations and needs of ordinary 
humanity. Health is a joy in itself, and the condition of all 
other joys. Employment gives a livelihood and a field for the 
exercise of the energies. Home satisfies the affections. 

Would happiness be possible with only one of these condi- 
tions fulfilled, and which is first in importance? On the whole, 
preéminence must be given to health. Certainly, we have 
been in frames of physical weariness and pain, when the 
utmost assurance of constant and remunerative employment, 
the greatest plentitude of domestic joys, would not serve to lift 
the shadow from life, or give buoyancy of spirits) Then on 
the whole, one enjoying perfect health would be likely to be 
far happier, providing he had neither employment nor a home, 
than one who possessed both these without health. Home, 
without health, is apt to be weariness instead of joy. Employ- 
ment, without health, is a burden. Health, then, must be 
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placed first among these conditions, and the foundation of the 
other two. How much have the energy and sparkle of a fine 
physical condition to do with taking pleasure in work, com- 
pleting it, rendering one’s self acceptable to employers. Or 
again, how much has health to do with matrimonial success, 
which is at the basis of home. To the youth it gives assurance 
and magnetic power. To the maiden, sparkling eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and that subtle magnetism, which have done more to 
promote matrimonial alliances than all the knowledge of Goethe 
and Beethoven ever possessed by the most accomplished. True, 
multitudes of people have homes and work who do not possess 
health; but they are not apt to have much happiness in their 
homes or their work, which is the question here. 

But, it is objected, this is not a high kind of happiness. 
Behold, it is said, our Philistine classes! They have universal 
plenty, are full of bustling activity, are surrounded by admiring 
wives and prattling children; and yet what lives, how full of 
sordid greed, of animalism, of ignorance of the highest pursuits, 
of unappreciation of the highest things! Is this happiness ? 
No! it is not happiness of any high order. But because health, 
work, home, results in so little of real joy to these, is this any 
reason why they may not result in a higher order of joy to 
nobler natures? They still remain the conditions of a rational 
happiness, even though they sometimes result in an irrational 
one. 

But the man of genius,—are these conditions of happiness 
necessary for him? As already intimated, persons of tran- 
scendent gifts form an exceptional class. As regards health, 
it may be, as Mr. Greg has asserted in the Enigmas of Life, that 
the highest flights of the imagination, the subtlest processes of 
the reason, are connected with an abnormal state of the body. 
Again, it may be said of genius, that it has no work, in the 
specific sense of the term. Its province is universal observa- 
tion, universal generalization, as opposed to the definite work 
and aim of the common mind. And it is certain that the 
ordinary exchanges of affection are profoundly unsatisfactory 
to the sensitive, finely organized nature, and might be to it even 
painful. Nevertheless it remains, that many of the sorrows of 
genius are traceable to the neglect of the conditions of happi- 
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ness mentioned. Who can doubt but that much of the melan- 
choly of men of exceptional gifts is due to physical causes. 
Again, how much of their distress is owing to their finding no 
sphere for the exercise of their gifts. It is one of the saddest 
problems of life, the waste of thought, of imagination, of high 
resolve, on the part of men of transcendent gifts. How many 
highly endowed natures are in ruins, because they have found 
no reponse in the world to their best thought and effort. And 
what shall be said of unsatisfied affection? How many of the 
highly gified have been wanderers upon the earth, their lives 
in perpetual shadow, because none of the light and warmth of 
love have fallen upon them. 

These huinbler conditions of happiness, then, should not be 
neglected by the gifted. All the more essential are they to 
one if he be rarely endowed. If the common man needs health, 
employment, a home, how much more does the extraordinary 
man. It is of comparatively little importance if now and then 
the average man misses of the best conditions of life, but it is 
of the highest importance that the man of genius possess all 
possible advantages to do well his work for humanity. Genius 
is a dangerous as well as a beautiful gift. It may conduct to 
smooth seas, or to shoals and jagged rocks. It is by neglecting 
the humbler essentials of well-being that so many men of 
genius have made a wreck of life. Happiness, even to them, 
must come from the earth, as well as from the clouds. Unless 
life be based on a solid foundation, it will be likely to fall to 
pieces. Even the gifted cannot afford to neglect the sources of 
pleasure, which it was intended they should share in common 
with the multitudes, albeit if their health, work, home, be 
infinitely higher in degree, and subserve infinitely higher pur- 
poses. Yet the difficulty of fulfilling these conditions is, in their 
case, correspondingly enhanced. Perhaps, the shadow and 
mystery connected with the lives of men of genius will never 
be entirely dispelled. Perhaps we are thus to be taught that 
lofty character and mental endowments are aliens in this world, 
that this is not the appropriate sphere of their enjoyments or 
activities. 

Health, employment, have been called the conditions of hap- 
piness. See, now, how these conditions enhance finer pleas- 
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ures. The love of literature, for example. Literature is, in- 
deed, a refuge from trouble. But it is possible for a mind to be 
so unstrung by physical pain, so harrassed by lack of employ- 
ment, so withered by the disappointment of the affections, that 
even the song of the poet, the subtlest speculation of the philos- 
opher, the noblest dicta of the moralist, shall fail to awaken 
any delight, to touch any responsive chord. But in the enjoy- 
ment of health, in the midst of successful labor, surrounded by 
the light and warmth of domestic affection, the thoughts of the 
gifted seem doubly beautiful and cheering. The music of the 
poets, the thoughts of the philosopher, seem sweeter and grander 
when finding a counterpart in our own experience. At least, 
if minds of the heroic order can retain an ever fresh delight in 
literature, in the midst of desolating failure and loneliness, to 
the common man, strength, and success, and sympatliy, inter- 
pret and color with the glow of life and beauty the thoughts of 
genius. Inability to sympathize with profound and beautiful 
thought, comes often of that demoralization which attends dis- 
astrous failure in life. Serenity and peace of soul are neces- 
sary to understand the broadest generalizations, the noblest cre- 
ations. The same is true of art. It has been said that the 
painting and music of the present have a marked element of sad- 
ness in them, and hence that the sorrowful spirit can best under- 
stand them. Yet the sadness of art must be regarded as a lim- 
itation. What so pathetically impresses us in this sadness, is, 
that it reveals the human spirit struggling with its environment ; 
helplessly striving to surmount the barriers it cannot pass. 
Hence, there is something akin to pain in the exquisite delight 
we take in hearing a symphony of Beethoven, or in looking 
upon a portrait of Raphael. These suggest, but cannot reveal, 
the infinite. Perfect art, we imagine, would be completely and 
majestically joyful, with no revelation of limitation, no touch 
of mournful resignation. Art is best viewed, not as involved 
in its entanglements and bewilderment, but from the standpoint 
of a serener faith and joy. And if it is too much to assume, 
that the conditions of happiness mentioned give this serener 
faith and joy (as most certainly they do not in themselves), they 
yet conduce to that general state of mind in which these are 
possible. They intensify and purify the artistic joys of the 
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gifted. They assist the ordinary person in rising to a state 
where beauty, purity, and spirituality of form, color, and sound, 
appeal to him. So of nature. The summer landscape smiles 
more sweetly from the windows of home. The mighty currents 
and activities of nature beat in unison with successful labor. 
The world seems tremulous with life, and brilliant in majesty 
and loveliness, to him whose pulse is strong, and step firm. 
Weariness, failure, loneliness, clothe nature in a funeral pall. 
To the desponding spirit, homeless, and living without pur- 
pose, the air is full of falling leaves, and mournful voices. 
Nature is sympathetic and bright to him who walks her do- 
mains in the flush of strength and successful achievement, yet 
subdued by the consciousness of responsive affection. The in- 
ternal processes of thought, imagination, purpose, also, are apt 
to be more active and effective, if the conditions of happiness 
supposed, exist. It is not necessary, to be sure, to suppose that 
in all cases these processes must be of a superior order. But 
certainly one derives far more happiness from them in the case 
supposed. The invalid, the unsuccessful, the lonely, may pro- 
duce wonderful and beneficent thoughts and creations, but 
there is hardly joy inthe process. The mereact of thinking or 
imagining is not necessarily pleasurable. But it is when a cer- 
tain general physical and mental state is presupposed. That 
state is the fulfillment of the conditions premised. 

And is it not even true that the pleasures of the Heavenly 
state derive an additional charm from our tolerable well-being, 
in the particulars mentioned, in this world? There is, indeed, 
an attractiveness in the future world, as a transition from the 
pains and disappointments of the present life. But one need 
not be, necessarily, miserable in this world in order to be at- 
tracted to the joys of the next. Thereis no necessary incon- 
gruity between our well-being in eternity and our well-being 
in time. In fact, the delights of love, of work well done, of the 
harmony of a symmetrically developed being, ought to be more 


of a preparation for Heavenly joys, than failure and loss in these 
respects. 

The conditions of happiness mentioned, then, embrace the 
nobler pleasures which may be our portion. Notice, too, how 
in the light of these humble joys, the darker problems of life 
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are, at least, somewhat illumined. True, these problems are 
not removed. Problems of thought, many of the problems of 
life remain, even if one be well, successful, and loved. But 
could the majority of humanity be in the state supposed, the 
mystery connected with the condition of the masses, one of the 
great perplexities of thought, would be partially dispelled. 
Our outlook on the world would embrace less misery. But 
should all things continue as they are, the contemplation of 
them would bring less pain to one in the condition premised. 
Our own misery drags down others. Our melancholy colors 
the world. Much depends on our own state, how the pains and 
distresses of others affect us. Ifwe are in helpless anguish, 
everything seems irredeemably lost. If our life is based on 
a foundation of reasonable, individual enjoyment the cloud 
which envelopes the world has a silver lining. We see order 
in confusion, harmony in discord. As to the problems of 
thought, some of them, as, for example, the origin of the uni- 
verse, are unaffected by the condition of the enquirer. Butare 
not many of the problems of thought only the problem of the 
individual life generalized? The same difficulties are connected 
with the origin, experiences, and destiny of the individual, as of 
the multitude. Could the individual life move along smoothly 
and successfully, we might know the condition, at least, of gen- 
eral well-being. It is partly because we ourselves so ignomini- 
ously fail in life, that our speculations are inconsistent and full 
of bewilderment. Could we ourselves live perfectly a single 
day, we should understand how perfection might exist in the 
world, though we might not be able to produceit. Right prac- 
tice, certainly, has something to do with right thinking, and 
should precede it. How does God exist to me? Chiefly by 
logical proof? No, but by communing with Him. How am 
I best assured of immortality? By argument? No, but by 
living in immortal thought and affection. Some of the prob- 
lems of thought are but the fogs and malaria of a timorous, 
spectral existence. Live truly, and the universe will be harmo- 
nious. Live truly, and all life will seem to be hastening on 
to one glorious consummation. 

It is hoped that the foregoing reflections will not appear de- 


sultory or fanciful. Though not constituting, in themselves, 
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high joy, it would seem as if the conditions of happiness stated 
naturally lead to it and enhance it. 

But, now, is it possible for these conditions to be fulfilled ? 
Is it possible for the multitudes to be reasonably happy in the 
possession of health, work, homes. This is, indeed, the prob- 
lem, for is not much of the distress and perplexity of the age 
centering about these very questions. On every side is the cry 
heard: “The multitudes are starving, and dying of disease and 
neglect of hygienic laws. They are clamoring for work which 
cannot be obtained, are drifting about, without competence and 
without homes.” And in this age of physical deterioration, 
communism, and pauperism, it does not seem to be the time to 
urge the view of happiness advanced, with any very sanguine 
hope of its adoption by the masses. Yet it is our faith that the 
degree of happiness supposed, may be obtained by the majority 
of men. We may look for no Arcadia on earth at present. 
We may urge no Paradisaic joy. But we may urge what a 
recent writer has called “ realizable ideals” in this respect. Is 
it too much to suppose that the multitude may attain these 
humble yet sure conditions of substantial happiness in life? If 
not, let us give up our government, educational system, liter- 
ature, and religion, as mainly ornamental. These, surely, are 
for something else than the delectation of the “elite.” If they 
do not subserve the interests of society, they are not properly 
fulfilling their mission. One thing seems certain, a large part 
of the misery and vice of the world are traceable to the neglect 
of these essentials of a happy life. Men cannot, as a general 
thing, be successful in life if they have not health, or honest if 
they have not work, or virtuous if they have not homes. Vio- 
lence and sensuality will continue ad infinitum, if men have 
not some legitimate outlet for their energies and affections. 
Thus it is that the case stands, theoretically, whatever disposition 
be made of the practical aspect of it. Is it true that health, 
work, home, form a basis of reasonable enjoyment? Then these 
form an ideal which should be attained. 

The first requisite, then, toward the realization of this ideal, 
is, that society have its attention fixed on these conditions as 
objects which it should be seeking. One reason why we do 
not find these generally existing, is, that men do not have their 
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attention fixed on them, they are not ideals toward which they 
are striving. Literature and life are full of ideals borrowed 
from other than these humble sources. Our men of letters 
place happiness in the clouds, in the pursuit of some transcen- 
dental ideals of virtue and truth, in the intellectual and moral 
life alone. The multitudes, too, catch the infection, and in 
their rude, hap-hazard way, are in pursuit of unattainable ends. 
Would we have any less of this transcendentalism in literature 
and life? No, but we would have more worship and pursuit 
of what is attainable. Literature, and life, through a mistaken 
pride, have ignored the humbler conditions of well-being, and 
with what result may be seen. The intellectual classes, sud- 
denly awaking to the fact that happiness and success are not 
to be found in thought and feeling alone, physically incapaci- 
tated, unable to find a sphere of employment, unsatisfied in 
affection, either go on in a weary pursuit of visionary ideas, or, 
disheartened in a search which seems to bring so little practi- 
cal benefit, plunge downward into universal skepticism, and, in 
some cases, profligacy. The multitudes, alienated from their 
teachers, unfitted by what little preparation they have had for 
the attainment of rational happiness, give themselves over to 
animalism and inaction. It is time, in view of existing circum- 
stancess, that the old ideals of abstract beauty, goodness, and 
truth, be, if not displaced by, at least, supplemented by new 
ideals of what constitute comfort and prosperity in life, and 
how these are to be realized. Let, then, health, work, a home, 
be before every person, especially every young person, as the 
object of his endeavor. Let his attention be earnestly and con- 
stantly fixed upon them, this will have much to do with his 
attaining them. And let it not be supposed that, as a matter 
of eourse, all have their attention fixed upon them. Large 
numbers of young men and women, especially of our schol- 
arly classes, have scarcely any definite notions or resolves on 
any of these themes. Their ideas of life are vague and fanci- 
ful; they contemn the body, and disregard the laws of their 
physical organization; they have no inclination for any spe- 
cial employment, indeed, look upon the idea as utilitarian, 
and what purposes they have in regard toa home are mixed up 
with a vast amount of impossible romance and relationships. If 
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our young people could have their attention called to these 
themes, as the objects of their most serious thought, the outlook 
for society would be vastly improved. Now all these results ac- 
crue to most, as the reward of definite purpose and painstaking. 
Let every young person then say: Ist. I will have health. I 
will be extremely careful of diet, exercise, sleep. I will 
avoid all evil habits, so that my body may be full of energy 
and endurance. 2d. I will have a definite employment. As 
early as possible let that employment be selected, and let the 
purpose be strongly held to amid all obstacles and discourage- 
ments. Let the youth avail himself of the best possible edu- 
cation for that employment, as regards its theory, and by asso- 
ciation with, and learning from, those who excel in it, let 
him be content with nothing short of superiority in it. 3d. I 
will have a home, just so soon as health and competence allow. 
And in this regard it were best, if one had no visionary ideals 
of perfection or joy. One had better have moderate ideas in re- 
gard to husband and wife, otherwise disappointment is almost 
sure to follow. An affectionate, sensible companion, is all one 
should ask or expect, and with this the happiness and benefit 
of home are best assured. Thoughtfulness, then, purpose first 
of all as regards these matters. Society is disordered and mis- 
erable, largely because it does not take them into serious con- 
sideration. Why, in general, have not people health? Be- 
cause they do not take care of themselves. Why, for the most 
part, do we see so many unemployed? Because they do not 
know how to do anything well. Why are so many, to speak 
generally, unmarried? Because they are unfitted for homes, 
and their health and skill in work will not permit them to pos- 
sess them. 

Yet it must be confessed, that when this has been said, there 
remains an unsolved problem. All cannot possess health, or 
work, or homes. It would seem as if there must be always a 
proportion of society, and in our day a painfully large propor- 
tion, who must, of necessity, be cheated out of even these essen- 
tials to happiness. 1st. There is the burden of weak con- 
stitutions and inherited disease, which no painstaking will 
wholly obviate. 2d. In the fierce competition of the times, in 
the multitudes of candidates for every kind of labor, it happens 
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that some who are capable will fail to find employment, hence 
a competence. 38d. In the disproportion of the sexes in differ- 
ent localities, and from various causes, as from disappointed 
love, difficulty of bringing young marriageable people of simi- 
lar tastes and interests together, it will happen that many will 
remain unmarried. It has been already pointed out, how the 
man of genius, from his lofty ideals, and the fineness of his or- 
ganization, often fails of attaining the conditions of happiness 
stated. And, certainly, a tender pity should be felt for those, 
the very elevation of whose character and gifts condemns to 
unhappiness in life. A pity akin, though somewhat different in 
kind, should be felt for those whom a stern fate denies that 
which, in the view of the masses of men, constitutes happiness. 
If their condition be forever irremediable, we know of no other 
way than for them to seek consolation, wholly, in the realm of 
ideas and unseen realities. And herein, certainly, is the power 
of religion and philosophy shown. For, although working, as 
already intimated, at a considerable disadvantage, it is yet 
within their province, to calm and afford permanent satisfac- 
tion, amid the pangs of physical distress, and the disappoint- 
ment of all earthly hopes. It is in the realm of abstraction, in 
the thought of a future world, where all the deepest desires 
shall be satisfied, that those who are deprived of the comforts 
of this world, must find happiness. 

But, to return. If health, work, homes, are essential to the 
welfare of society and the individual, it would seem as if some 
organized means should be used to forward these ends in the 
community generally. And here we touch upon the province 
of government, education, moral, and religious teaching. It 
must suffice if suggestions be offered, for no complete solution 
can. be attempted. 

The connection of government with these themes, notwith- 
standing much that is said to the contrary, seems to us an in- 
direct one. Government cannot legislate health, employment, 
homes, to its citizens. These must be left chiefly to the indi- 
vidual to secure. Yet government must afford protection in 
the enjoyment of rights, and, to some extent, it may forward 
the ends suggested. Certainly such evils as the liquor traffic 
and prostitution, with all they are doing to undermine the 
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physical well-being of communities, are proper subjects of legis- 
lation. Then, as regards healt), '| public hindrances to it 
should be removed, as far as pessibie. Municipal authorities 
should see to it, that those prolific sources of disease and misery 
in great cities (wretched tenement houses, imperfect sewerage), 
should be removed. As regards labor, government is to pro- 
vide laws for the protection of the capitalist in his lawfully 
acquired gains, to establish proper rates of interest, to enable 
the laborer to secure his rights. It may also do something in 
the way of alleviating the condition of the unemployed, in the 
way of building great public works in our large cities, and in 
internal improvements. Its general policy may be to give 
encouragement to the laborer (as has happily been the case with 
our government), by the gift, or cheap sale, of public lands for 
farms. As to homes, it may be gravely intimated whether 
something in the way of a tax, or political disability, should 
not be laid by government, at least upon all men who, arriving 
at a certain age and competence, remain unmarried. This gen- 
eral relation, then, of government to these subjects, is possible. 
But when one attempts to enter into detail, and to say, as re- 
gards labor, for example, that government should regulate 
hours of employment, wages, partnerships, furnish work for the 
vast army of tramps and idlers infesting our communities, it is 
evident he has overstepped the bounds, and that his theories 
tend to subvert the majesty and stability of government, by its 
entanglement in a thousand irrelevant questions and conflicting 
interests. 

The connection of education with these themes is much more 
intimate. A right education has much to do in enabling men 
to attain the conditions of happiness mentioned, and a wrong 
one much in causing them to miss of them. This is, indeed, a 
mooted question. What is education? In the view of some 
it is the discipline of the mind, with no special reference to the 
employments and relationships of life. Hence, the study of 
the ancient languages, mathematics, philosophy, logic, plays an 
important part in this idea of education, in disciplining the men- 
tal faculties and educating the taste Now, nothing can be said 
against such an education in itself. Some of the grandest 
minds have been nurtured by it. It has produced too much 
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that is beautiful and useful to be undervalued. And if the 
time allotted to what is called education were indefinitely 
extended, if there were not sc many things important to be 
known, it might be said, let us have more of this literary and 
esthetic drill, not less. But the fact is, the time is short, the 
number of things in the world important to be known well 
nigh innumerable—things, too, quite as important to the average 
mind to know as the rules of grammatical construction and the 
different schools of philosophy. Probably what is called clas- 
sical education will remain, at present, the basis of the educa- 
cation of professional and literary men. Yet even to their 
education more that is utilitarian must be united, at least more 
instruction must be given in the respects under consideration. 
No student should be allowed to emerge from our colleges 
ruined in health, unfitted for any employment, or for the 
duties and pleasures of home. Our professional schools tol- 
erably supply the second of these wants—that is, if one is to 
enter professional or literary life. If not, it is of course not 
wise for him to take any professional course, or even a college 
course, as that is now constituted. To these professional schools, 
schools for training in journalism and literary life, might be 
profitably added. But as to health, our classical and (of course 
with the exception of our medical schools) professional schools 
are sadly deficient. Physiology, a study which should be 
made prominent in any educational course, is comparatively 
neglected, little systematic instruction is given as to the care 
and culture of the body, almost no warnings are lifted up (which 
should be the special care of the educator) against those courses 
and habits of life which result in physical deterioration and 
distress. As to home, so intimately connected with the hap- 
piness and prosperity of society and the individual, one might 
graduate from almost any college or professional school in the 
country without knowing, except by rumor, that there were such 
things as homes, and the marriage relationship, and the nurture 
of children. And if this is to be affirmed concerning our classical 
and professional schools, what is to be said of our common and 
technical schools? These are supposed, in some measure, to 
fit young men and women for life. Are they fulfilling their 
office in the respects indicated? Do the young go forth from 
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them with any systematic knowledge of their physical structure, 
impressed with the duty of obeying its laws, fitted, by their 
education, to earn a livelihood, prepared any the better for the 
relation of husband, and wife, and parents? No, the fact is 
that what most concerns happiness and success in life, has to 
be learned after what is technically called education is finished, 
and often through bitter experience. Let the uneducated be 
ignorant of the laws of prosperity and happiness. But, surely, 
the educated should not be ignorant of these. Our common 
and high schools are patterned, as now existing, pretty much 
after our colleges, and give a smattering of the mathematics, 
logic, and literature, which our colleges are supposed to teach 
more thoroughly. The practical changes, then, suggested in 
our educational courses are these: 1st. Let the laws of health 
be thoroughly studied, careful note taken of any disobedience 
of these on the part of the pupils, serious and continuous warn- 
ing given, and, if necessary, punishment. This would demand 
a complete series of hygienic text-books and very considerable 
knowledge of physical science on the part of the instructor. 
2d. Schools for the learning of different trades should be largely 
muitiplied, and the foundations of the knowledge of the dif- 
ferent occupations of life, their advantages, limitations, tempt- 
ations, and responsibilities, should be laid in the common 
schools. This, also, would demand new text-books, as concise, 
methodical treatises, on farming, banking, navigation, etc., and 
more discriminating thought on the part of the common school 
teacher than is now general. 3d. No false modesty should 
keep from methodical instruction in common schools (wisely 
given, of course) in regard to the relation of the sexes, marriage, 
and parental duties. Which is better, to overcome our senti- 
mental squeamishness on these subjects, or to let the present 
fearful ignorance, mistakes, and suffering connected with them, 
go on ad infinitum. If it be objected, that our common school 
teachers do not know enough to give instruction on all these 
themes, we reply, it is only because they have been disciplined 
in the same defective system in which they seek to train their 
scholars. Change the standard and the curriculum of our 
common schools, and the teacher will be enabled, in the course 
of time, to meet the new requirements. 
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Education, then, has an important part to play in furthering 
the conditions of happiness mentioned. We cannot afford to 
have so much suffering and partial failure, at least on the part 
of those highly or even moderately, educated. With the 
defects mentioned in education remedied, much will be done 
toward promoting general prosperity and happiness. 

Religious and moral teachers, also, have a duty to perform 
in the respects indicated. Religion has dwelt much on the 
future world. This is well, in its place. But cannot she give 
us a little more definite, useful instruction, in regard to the 
way of peace and life in this? Morality has been occupied 
much with theories and schemes of morals. Cannot she give 
us more detailed information and advice in regard to the 
practice of morals in the respects inentioned? Religion and 
morality should unite in saying: ‘The body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost; care for it. Work is divine; do it well. 
Home is sacred ; beautify and ennoble it.” 

But, after all, the individual must do the main work. Gov- 
ernment, education, morality, and religion, may instruct and 
encourage. But it is for each one to determine shall life be 
happy or miserable, successful or unsuccessful. Knowledge 
and training can do much. But there must be also individual 
capacity and inclination. Some make a wreck of life wilfully, 
others ignorantly. Each one must place before him desirable 
ends, and labor for their accomplishment. Health, work, 
homes, are desirable ends. Is it too much to suppose that 
with the codperation of the agencies mentioned, and with con- 
stant, wisely directed individual effort, these ends may be gen- 
erally realized ? 

The art of wise living, then, is of the utmost importance. 
One may possess gifts and accomplishments, and not live 
wisely ; and wise living, as can be seen, is infrequent enough 
among the ungifted and unaccomplished. Nature is inexorably 
just to all. She will not have us neglect foundations, or the 
humblest essentials. She warns us against ignorance and 
folly! she also warns us against over refinement, or the undue 
cultivation of certain capacities or activities at the expense of 
others. She tells us that we cannot expect happiness or suc- 
cess if we neglect the conditions of happiness or success. 
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To the thoughts presented, some objections may be urged. 
Ist. It may be objected that there is a life of sacrifice, far higher 
than mere enjoyment. - This may be granted. But even the 
theory of sacrifice may be carried too far. There are certaiu 
tastes and powers which were given us to enjoy and exercise. 
Then, in mere sacrifice itself, if no object is to be gained for 
one’s self or society, there is no merit. Then it is difficult to 
see how the conditions of happiness stated interfere with a life 
of sacrifice. One may, indeed, in extreme cases, be called upon 
to sacrifice health, employment, even home, for some higher 
object, and doubtless in these cases this should be done. But 
sacrifice should be intelligent. We are best serving our fellow- 
men when our lives are most useful and beneficent, and the 
conditions of happiness stated, give us, in general, the best ad- 
vantages and opportunities to make our lives most useful and 
beneficent. 

2d. It may be objected, that happiness never comes by seek- 
ing it. True, it does not. Look for it, and it is gone! make 
it an end, and it vanishes. But has it been urged that we are 
to make happiness an end, in itself? No, it has only been 
said, fulfill certain conditions, and happiness will be yours. We 
may not seek health, work, home, merely for the enjoyment 
which comes through them. Nevertheless, if we gain them, 
enjoyment, as a general thing, comes spontaneously from them. 
And while pleasure is not to be pursued, selfishly, such is the 
constitution of human nature, that courses of life which lead to 
it, other things being equal, will invariably commend them- 
selves to human attention and preference. 

But it may be said, homes may be unhappy, an agreeable 
and lucrative employment immoral, or comparatively useless, 
health may result in mere animal content. Yes, all this may 
be true. The question, how to make home happy, what con- 
stitutes noble and beneficent labor, how may the body be made 
to subserve the interests of the mind, has not been here dis- 
cussed. Doubtless, to an extremely ignorant or debased per- 
son, the best physical condition results in nothing of any worth 
to himself or others; his work will be miserable in kind and 
half done, and from the union of two such ignorant and de- 
based persons, little than misery, and an ever increasing degrada- 
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tion, will result. Buta certain excellence has been premised. 
At least ordinary sense and virtue, on the part of the individ- 
ual, have been taken for granted. Such a condition being as- 
sumed, or even one of a much higher order, happiness and 
success will result from the causes mentioned. 

Finally, it may be objected that the subject has been treated 
too coldly and analytically. Happiness comes, it is said, spon- 
taneously. Itcan neither be defined nor predicated. It is a 
gleam, a vision, and then gone. Joy is found in the song of a 
bird, the rustle of a leaf, the morning dew, the running brook, 
perfumes, stars, melodies. We learn to take our pleasures by 
the wayside, in little things, where we least look for them. 
Yes, thus, at present, happiness visits us. Our best words, our 
happiest moments, are but gleams in the general somberness 
and weariness of life. But what if a general state could be in- 
duced, in which these moods, these momeuts, could become 
more frequent? If genius be an illumination, joy a vision, 
could we not stand on a general plane, where the brightness 
would be less dazzling, the ascent less sudden, both attended 
with less weariness and recoil? The art of life is to multiply 
the highest moods, the profoundest emotions. It is believed 
that this art is to be found, partially, at least, in the attainment 
of the conditions supposed. 

In conclusion, let us caution our readers not to overlook the 
value of moderate expectations, moderate purposes in life. 
These have in them little to dazzle or attract, especially, the 
youthful fancy. Yet they often lead to a more substantial suc- 
cess and joy than grander dreams and loftier projects. The 
most brilliant fancies, the most splendid ambitions, often end 
in disastrous failure and pain. Not that there should be less 
imagination, less aspiration, among the young. But let imagin- 
ation and aspiration be sobered by the lessons of experience, 
adjusted to the requirements of life. A portion of life may be 
lived passionately, profoundly, but as the result, another por- 
tion may be passed in weariness and disappointment. Alas! 
how many there are whose youth was full of glows, and 
fervor, but whose mature life is a barren waste, with few flow- 
ers, little fruitage. And if taere must ever be among humanity 
(and let us rejoice, too, in the fact,) a forlorn hope, dedicated to 
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originality of thought and achievement, it is not necessary for 
the common mind to share in the pains and disabilities, which, 
it would seem, are almost inevitable to the nature and work of 
the gifted. There is a golden mean. There is a via media, the 
way of sanity and peace. There is an attainable ideal. There 
is a life which is possible to the multitudes, serious, sensible, 
happy, a blessing to its possessor, and to the world. 
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Articte IL—REVIEW OF PROF. PERRY’S POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Elements of Political Economy. By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, 
LL.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 


Ir is impossible to over-estimate the importance of a 
thoroughly logical method in the exhibition of a science, to 
the ease, pleasure, and success of the student. The mind ex- 
periences a remarkable degree of pleasure and satisfaction in 
being conducted through the intricacies of a complicated and 
difficult subject, by a line of logic so clear, that one constantly 
perceives whither his progress is tending, and the precise rela- 
tion of the topic at each moment in hand, to the fundamental 
principle from which he set out. On the other hand, if such 
logical method is wanting, the student is perplexed, bewildered, 
and discouraged; no matter what acuteness of thought the 
writer may exhibit, or what attractions of style the treatise may 
possess. This consideration is preéminently important in a 
class text-book. In such a work, to present the subject in a 
strictly logical method is much more important than entire 
accuracy in the opinions expressed. Erroneous opinions may 
be easily corrected by an intelligent teacher, but a defective 
method has little chance of being obviated by any efforts of 
the teacher, however earnest and skillful. It will weaken him, 
however intelligent he may be, and always render it difficult if 
not impossible to awaken the interest and fix the attention of 
the pupil. 

There is in Economic Science a fundamental law, which is 
perfectly adapted to furnish such a guiding clue through all its 
intricacies; and it is of great importance, both to the teacher 
and the pupil, that in the construction of the treatise to be 
employed for the purpose of instruction, this law be made so 
prominent and commanding, that the student will perceive how 
every branch of the subject stands related to it. In a good 
treatise on Physical Astronomy, we never for a moment lose 
sight of the law of gravitation. No more should we in a trea- 
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tise on economic science ever lose sight of the law of owner- 
ship, as acquired either by the gift of God or by the exertion of 
one’s own powers. It is the one fountain from which the 
science springs, and the one law which dominates every part 
of the economic system. 

There are few persons we suspect who have paid much atten- 
tion to the subject, who would not admit; without any hesitation, 
that the progress of the science has been greatly hindered by 
the lack of such logical method, and that this has been greatly 
occasioned by the want of accurate definitions. Almost all 
recent writers on the subject have shown in one way or 
another, that they are aware that the prevailing modes of treat- 
ing the subject are not satisfactory, and have sought in some 
way to remedy the evil. Some have been led by past failures 
to the conclusion, that a strictly scientific method is impracti- 
cable and undesirable; that the region of thought which the 
subject covers is so pervaded by the contingencies which always 
attach to human volition, that "it cannot be reduced to a 
strictly scientific method. Perhaps it will be shown in the 
course of this Article, that this view of the subject results from 
a mistaken conception of the aim of the science. 

Other writers have sought to remedy the difficulty by limit- 
ing the field of the science, giving a narrower definition than has 
usually been given. Professor Perry, the title of whose able work 
is referred to at the head of this Article, is of this number. He 
limits the science by his definition. Following Archbishop 
Whately, he defines the science as “ the Science of Eachanges,” or 
“the Science of Value.” His avowed reason for pursuing this 
course is, that all efforts hitherto made to define wealth and the 
science of wealth have failed, and left the science still indeter- 
minate. He even asserts that the word wealth cannot be so 
defined as to render it fit for scientific use. The reason which 
he gives for this opinion is, that it is used by the people, and 
even by writers in many senses, and so has become unfit for 
scientific use. The assertion that any word in any language 
is incapable of accurate definition, unless indeed it is a word 
expressing a simple idea, sounds strangely. Certainly the fact 
that people and even writers use it in many different senses is 
far enough from proving the assertion. In the English lan- 
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guage, nearly all the technical terms used in the social and 
moral sciences are words employed by the people in various 
senses, but subjected to precise definitions for the uses of science. 
Value, labor, production, are specimens of this very use of 
technical terms by Professor Perry himself. Many others might 
be adduced from his own work. We are constantly using in a 
strictly technica] sense, words taken in this manner from popu- 
lar speech. The fact therefore that the word wealth is popularly 
used in different senses, as indeed almost all words are, is no 
reason why it should be impossible to define it for scientific 
purposes. 

We are far from agreeing with Professor Perry, that the 
“word wealth has been the bane of the science.” It is not 
that word that has been the bane of the science, but the want 
of a comprehensive concept, so defined as precisely to embrace 
all the entities with which the science has to do, accurately 
applied and tenaciously adhered to, throughout the treatise. 
Such a concept, so defined and adhered to, is an indispensable 
condition of logical method. The word wealth has been selected 
by many authors as the boundary of the science, and defined with 
sufficient accuracy. But they have failed to apply that defi- 
nition to all the entities which its terms embrace. It is exceed- 
ingly obvious on the very surface of things, that those entities 
comprehend all existing power to labor for the supply of 
human want, and all unexpended products of such labor. All 
such powers are owned by the individuals who are endowed 
with them, to be used and disposed of at their option, and all 
the unexpended products of such labor belong, or originally 
did belong, to the individuals by whose efforts they were pro- 
duced. This is the law of ownership, and it is the fountain 
from which the science springs. It is an intuitive conception 
of the mind, developed in very early childhood, which no man 
can either define or fail to understand. Precisely that and all 
that which is embraced in this intuition, is the proper sphere of 
economic science. We shall never succeed in logically exhibit- 
ing the subject, till we recognize this original intuition as its 
natural and upalterable boundary. Power to labor and the 
unexpended products of labor are the entities with which the 
economist has to do. The aim of the science is to expound 
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those conditions under which those powers will be most fully 
and successfully exerted, in producing those means of human 
happiness which are capable of being owned and exchanged, 
and the laws by which provision is made for distributing the 
results of human labor to all who in any way cooperate in pro- 


ducing them. 

If this is so, the definition of Professor Perry, viz: “ The 
Science of Value” is inadequate, As the word value is purely 
abstract, the name of an attribute and not of any really existing 
thing, we can only treat of it by treating of the things to which 
it pertains, and we can only treat of things which have value in 
so far as they are exchanged for other valuable things. The 
word value does not include in its meaning the relation of 
valuable things to the labor which produces them, or to the 
causes and forces which aid and facilitate their production, or 
to universal human well-being. Value only appears when one 
thing is exchanged for another. Yet the science has to do with 
innumerable cases and interests, in relation to which no exchange 
takes place. Indeed Professor Perry admits that the phrase 
“Science of Value” is precisely equivalent to the phrase 
“Science of Exchanges.” No one surely would contend that 
the Science of Exchanges can legitimately have anything to 
do with the forces which produce, or the causes which may 
facilitate or hinder the multiplication of those things which 
may be exchanged, or with the relation of such multiplication 
to human happiness. Such a definition, if adhered to, must 
narrow the field of the science, and diminish its dignity and 
importance. If it is not adhered to, as generally it will not be, 
it will be a fertile source of vagueness and confusion in the 
treatment of the subject, and will greatly impair that impres- 
sion of unity which it is very important to make on the mind 


of the student. 

We affirm therefore, that the word value as defined by the 
author of this treatise, is not fit to express that comprehensive 
concept which is to form the boundary of the science, and that 
we must seek another. Wealth is the word which has usually 
been employed for this purpose. It must however be confessed, 
that it has been employed very infelicitously. Indeed it must 
be owned that it is not perfectly easy to invest the word, even 
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by a definition, with the precise meaning which it must bear in 
such a relation. The difficulty lies in the fact that we must 
include in the meaning of the word more than it ever expresses 
in popular speech. Labor, or man’s power to labor, is certainly 
one of the entities with which the economist must deal, In 
popular speech that is never included as a part of the wealth 
either of the individual or the world, Yet no word can express 
with precision the boundary line of the science, which does not 
embrace in its meaning all existing power to labor. It is the 
one source from which, in the last analysis, man derives the 
supplies of his wants. By it the race continues and advances 
in prosperity and happiness. The real nature of the difficulty 
which has embarrassed the economist in the use of this word is 
the fact, that the subject matter of the science consists essentially 
of labor and the products of labor. To the latter of these only 
is the word wealth usually applied, either by the people or by 
writers. Yet whatever word is employed to express the com- 
prehensive concept that marks the boundary of the science 
must embrace them both. While therefore writers persist in 
applying the word to the products of labor only, it matters little 
how they define it, the definition will be nugatory, and the 
science will remain indeterminate and confused. This is pre- 
cisely what has happened. Henry Fawcett, for example, gives 
a definition of wealth which equally comprehends in its terms, 
labor and the products of labor. But in his whole treatise he 
never recognizes the fact that labor is embraced in his definition 
of wealth, and in his hands the science is without an exterior 
boundary. So far as respects scientific method, this is a fatal 
blunder. 

If we would treat the subject scientifically, we must either 
disregard the popular use of the word in our definition of it, 
as we have abundant authority for doing in the practice of 
writers on social science ; or we must reject the word altogether 
and substitute some other in its place. We apprehend it will 
be found quite as difficult to do the latter as it confessedly is 
to do the former. We gravely question whether there is 
another word in the English language, which can be as easily 
fitted by definition to perform this service as the word wealth. 
There is no natural impropriety in regarding labor as a compo- 
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nent part of the wealth of the world. If the steam engine or 
the power-loom, whose only utility lies in increasing the effi- 
ciency of labor, is regarded as an item of wealth, why should 
not labor itself be equally so regarded? By the confession of 
all, labor and its products are entirely codrdinate, and are con- 
stantly exchanged for each other, just as products are. To 
impair the labor power of a man or a community is to impair 
wealth, and to increase labor power is to increase wealth. We 
must therefore maintain, with all due deference to recent 
authority, that it is wisest to retain the word, with a definition 
broad enough precisely to embrace the subject matter of the 
science. 

Professor Perry’s very able work shows plainly enough the 
need of just such a word. He labors, and the student must 
follow him, through twenty pages, in defining the field of the 
science. A sharp definition of one word would have accom- 
plished this muck better in less than twenty lines. This 
would have been a great relief to the student. Indeed we 
must own, that, in the practical work of teaching, we have 
found the ponderousness of certain recent works on the sub- 
ject, for which we have great respect and even admiration, 
very objectionable in the class-room. In the work to which 
we have more especially referred above, the student must labor 
through more than seventy pages, before he really enters on 
the development of the science. Much of the matter contained 
in those pages is interesting and important, but the student 
who is ignorant of the whole subject is unprepared to appreci- 
ate it, or be instructed by it. Even to the more advanced stu- 
dent it embarrasses the scientific development. 

When the subject of value is finally reached the view of it 
presented is sound and satisfactory. But we cannot help 
thinking that he would have reached it by a much shorter and 
simpler process, if his mind had not been turned away from 
that great law of human nature from which the definition of 
this wordeshould be directly derived. One force is controling 
in every transaction of exchange. That force is competition, 
and it is as much a law of nature as gravitation or inertia. It 
is not, as many suppose, the hard insatiable greed of gain, by 
which the Shylocks of trade demand their pound of flesh ; 
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but that necessity of nature by which every one prefers the 
greater amount of good to the less of the same kind. In 
every case of exchange, two such desires are in antagonism. 
That antagonism of desire is competition, and it alone can 
determine the value of anything. Whenever an owner desir- 
ing to exchange has ascertained to his satisfaction what is the 
greatest amount of the product of another, that can be obtained 
for his own, he knows the value of his own. Value then is 
relative desirableness as ascertained by competition. We are 
thus brought face to face with a force, which not only enables 
us to define value, but which dominates over every transac- 
tion, in which any possession of one man is exchanged for a 
possession of another, and sustains a relation to the exchanges 
of the world very analogous to that which gravitation sustains 
to all the motions of the heavenly bodies. So far as the sci- 
ence has to do with transactions of exchange, competition is 
the one guiding clue, which will conduct us through all its 
intricacies and reveal the order of the entire system. We 
think that, in most existing works on the subject, it occupies a 
far less prominent place than it is entitled to, far less prominent 
than a regard to scientific unity imperatively requires. 

The word capital plays a conspicuous part in every treatise 
on economic science. Its definition therefore becomes a mat- 
ter of great importance. We think writers have hardly been 
more felicitous in their definitions of capital than of wealth. 
Professor Perry’s definition is, “ Any valuable thing, outside 
of man himself, from whose use springs a pecuniary increase 
or profit.” Instead of saying, “from whose use springs a 
pecuniary increase,” etc., he should have said, from whose use 
a pecuniary increase is sought or expected. It is evident he 
does not mean to imply that when an investment is made in 
the hope of profit, it is not capital unless it proves to be really 
profitable. With this change of phraseology, which only 
makes it express the author's real meaning, the definition may 
be accepted as in terms embracing all capital. But it is very 
important to be observed, that it really embraces all valuable 
things outside of man himself. It is impossible to draw any 
definite line between what is used for the gratification of desire, 
aud what is used in the hope of gain. 
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To illustrate this, let us suppose some one has accumulated 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, and that he wishes so to 
employ it as to increase it as rapidly as possible. He accord- 
ingly engages in a business in which he can employ both his 
labor and his past accumulations with the best prospect of 
profit. That ten thousand dollars is undoubtedly his capital. 
Yet out of it he must live till he can realize profit from his 
business. His own support and that of his family is as neces- 
sary to his anticipated profit as to procure machinery or to 
hire laborers. It is as much a part of the cost of production 
as the compensation which he gives his laborers. What then 
do we mean by support? Is it just enough to sustain life? 
or to provide him with conveniences and comforts?  LEvi- 
dently the latter; for if not, where shall we draw the line 
between necessaries and comforts, so as to determine how 
much of the cost of his living is to be set to the account of 
expenditure for the gratification of desire, and how much to 
capital? No one will surely contend for a moment that this 
line can be definitely drawn. Yet we must equally admit that 
the support of the proprietor is a necessary incident of the 
investment. He must live. He must not only have the bare 
necessaries of life, but he may live more expensively than is 
strictly necessary. He may set a good table, wear fine broad- 
cloth, and dress his wife in stuffs more costly than calico, and 
have some ornaments in his parlor. His hired laborers will do 
the same thing from their earnings, if they are able, and it is 
greatly to be desired that they may be. A human being 
requires for his support more than the bare necessaries of 
existence, while he drives his business for profit; and in pro- 
curing it as he goes along, he does not divert any of his 
resources from the end at which he is aiming. He may even 
give something to objects of charity, and yet be only claiming 
for himself suitable compensation for his own services, just as 
he gives it to his employés. We say therefore that his whole 
$10,000 is his capital, without any deduction for what he 
expends in supporting himself and his family. He is a laborer 
as truly as those whom he hires. The only difference is that 
he hires himself and pays his own wages out of the investment 
from which all who are engaged in the business draw their 
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living. Further on we will show that his wife also and even 
his children are in the strictest sense laborers, and their sup- 
port is an incident to the business in which he is engaged. 

We are therefore convinced that it is impossible to draw any 
line between that which is employed for profit, and that which 
is employed for the gratification of desire. We cannot use 
any thing for profit without also using it in part for the gratifi- 
cation of desire. The true conception of the matter in the 
view of the economist is, that all human beings are to be 
regarded as laborers, and all the unexpended products of labor 
are to be treated as capital. It will also follow as a part of the 
same system of ideas, that all which is expended in the supply 
of individual want, and the gratification of individual desire, 
is to be regarded as the compensation of labor. It is the 
design of nature that every human being should be a laborer, 
and receive his living as the reward of his labor. So has she 
adjusted her economies, and so it is our wisdom to construct 
ours. We shall thus eliminate all the endless confusions 
of thought which would result from attempting to maintain in 
words a distinction which cannot be clearly imaged by the 
mind. Such is the distinction referred to. We therefore pro- 
pose to set it aside as worse than useless to the science. There 
can hardly be a more fertile source of confusion of thought 
than the attempt to maintain a distinction which cannot be dis- 
tinctly traced. 

As the design of nature is that every man should be a 
laborer and enjoy the comforts of a civilized existence as the 
reward of his labor, so the whole function of the accumulated 
products of labor is to assist and reward labor. We have 
therefore the same difficulty with Professor Perry’s definition 
of labor as of capital. It is, says he, only exertion which 
demands for itself something in exchange, that is technically 
called labor. Precisely here is he led into error by assuming 
that exchange is the whole of the science. All deliberate 
effort to supply human want does demand something in return. 
Yet there may be no transaction of exchange in the case. A 
man may fix and pay his own wages, and exchange with no 
one; yet he must have his compensation, or the economic 
machinery of the world cannot move on. The Vanderbilts 
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and the Astors of the world are not only laborers, but laborers 
of gigantic strength, and they must have their reward as well 
as compensation for the use of their capital, or the world can- 
not have their services. ‘The mother that rears children is a 
Jaborer aud must live by her iabor, or the supply of labor will 
cease when the present generation of laborers passes away. 
There is no transaction of exchange in the case, yet she has a 
direct claim both upon the labor and capital of her husband, 
to be supported in the enjoyment of the comforts and conven- 
iences of life. Her child in the cradle isa laborer as truly as a 
power loom in the process of construction is capital The 
laborer that builds that power loom receives his reward by a 
transaction of exchange. The mother must equally receive 
hers though without an exchange. The economic system of 
the universe is that all are laborers, and as such must be 
rewarded according as they contribute to the supply of human 
want. With this conception of the subject we have no diffi- 
culty in determining the place in the system of the teacher, 
the professional man, the inventor, the poet, the artist. The 
science becomes, as its name imports, the law of the family— 
the great human family. 

Many writers have failed clearly to perceive the legitimate 
aim of the science. This of course is a very grave error. In 
one very important respect this science ranks with such sci- 
ences as astronomy and chemistry. Its aim is toapplya single 
law to the explanation of the entire group of phenomena com- 
prehended within its definition. The law of ownership, 
acquired either by the gift of God, or by the exertion of one’s 
own powers, is such a law, and is to be applied to the explana- 
tion of tne whole group of phenomena embraced in economic 
science. But in another respect this science differs widely 
from those just named. They have to apply their fundamental 
laws only to phenomena over which human wills have no con- 
trol, and which are therefore subject to no contingencies, The 
field of thought which the economist has to explore is widely 
pervaded by human volition and the contingencies which result 
from it. This fact greatly modifies the aim of the science. 
The science of astronomy must harmonize in every part with 
facts as they actually occur. Observations on the real state of 
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the universe must confirm and verify the results of theory. 
The economist can construct no science which will harmonize 
with the economies of the world as they actually exist at any 
one time. He aims at nothing of thesort. You might just as 
well attempt to construct a system of moral science, which 
would harmonize with the moral actions of men as we meet 
them in actual life. The true aim of the economist is, to con- 
struct a system which would result from the application of his 
fundamental law to all the economic arrangements of the world ; 
and he will succeed in his work just in proportion as he is true 
to this aim. 

If to this it is objected, that according to this statement of 
the case, the science is one of mere theory, we answer: so it 
must be till time can be afforded for verification by experiment. 
The economist must sometimes propose and insist on important 
changes, on grounds purely theoretical; and the verification of 
his theory can only be secured by a trial of the plan which he 
proposes. This is a disadvantage, under which the science 
necessarily labors, and it has not a little retarded its progress. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the fundamental 
law of the science,—the law of ownership,—is intuitively dis- 
cerned from our very infancy, and that all its applications are 
exceedingly direct, and to an honest and thoughtful mind 
obvious and inevitable. 

We think that even Professor Perry has, at least in one 
instance, fallen into error, notwithstanding the keen discern- 
ment which he usually exhibits, by failing to keep this aim 
sufficiently in view. He says: 

“The providential elements in economics, both physical and 
social, are relatively fixed; so are those principles of buman 
nature related to exchanges, which may be said to be universal 
in their character, such, for instance, as the preference to receive 
a larger rather than a less return, and to render a smaller rather 
than a greater effort: but there are other principles of human 
nature more variable in their character, such, for instance, as a 
nation’s choice of the kind of money it will use, or the kind of 
taxation it will impose.” 

We are unable tc see that there are any principles of human 
nature, which can decide with any degree of definiteness, what 
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kind of taxation a nation should impose; and we can therefore 
hardly admit that the question belongs to the economist at all. 
But in nothing is the fundamental economic law more impera- 
tive than in determining what shall be used as money. We 
think Professor Perry is wrong in admitting that any substance 
becomes money by social agreement or legislative enactment. 
Governments may determine by legislative enactment what 
the creditor shall receive from the debtor in discharge of his 
debt, and in doing so they have often committed grievous acts 
of injustice and tyranny. Any substance becomes money, not 
by any social agreement or legislative enactment, but only by 
the experience of exchangers; just as a locomotive of particular 
construction may supersede all others, because experience has 
shown it to be the best. Such experience will always decide 
what commodity is more universally desired than any other. 
All persons will prefer to receive for what they have to sell, 
that commodity rather than anything else. This will soon 
render it an object of universal desire. It will thus become 
money, as the result of universal experience. Nothing can 
become money in any other way. it is the sole function of 
the government in relation to this matter, not to determine 
what shall be money, but to make and enforce laws to compel 
the fulfillment of contracts, in that money which experience has 
already established. Our government, for example, may enact 
that debts may be paid in silver dollars, each of which is worth 
only ninety cents; and men may call this “ remonetizing silver.” 
But it is a misnomer and a mischievous delusion. Such legis- 
lation may defraud the creditor of ten per cent. of his dues, but 
it cannot make such dollars money. The experience of the 
civilized world will still make gold money, though our laws 
may drive it from circulation, and our exchanges with the 
human race must, in spite of our senseless and tyrannical legis- 
lation, be adjusted in the money of the rest of the world. 

It is much to be regretted, that so respectable a work as that 
of Professor Perry should lend any sanction to that mischievous 
heresy of the present time, that any substance can become 
money by legislative enactment. If the legislature can make 
one substance money, why not another? If it can make depre- 
ciated silver coin money, why not depreciated paper? Why 
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not paper rags? The only antidote to this heresy is the sound 
and wholesome doctrine, that money is not the creature of 
legislation, but a natural and inevitable product of the economic 
machinery of society, with the making of which government 
has noconcern. Any trading people will have money, whether 
they have any government or not. We cannot suppose that 
the money which Abraham paid to the sons of Heth was made 
such by any legislation. It was not the money of any govern- 
ment, but “current money with the merchant.” The people 
of Virginia used tobacco for money, when they had nothing 
better. In the early part of this century, before the construc- 
tion of the Erie Canal, the products of Northern Ohio would 
for the most part bear transportation to no cash market. The 
consequence was, that they ceased to have any supply of that 
which the exchangers of the world had established as money, 
though they had wheat and other agricultural products in 
abundance. For the time being their experience made the 
bushel of wheat the money unit. It was called a dollar, 
though perhaps it would not command ten cents in silver; 
and this state of things continued till the opening of the canal 
furnished an outlet for their products, and placed them in com- 
munication with the monetary ocean of the rest of the world. 
Then the bushel of wheat ceased to be money, and no legisla- 
tion of the State of Ohio or of the United States could have 
made it to be money any longer. When a community is 
isolated from the rest of the world, its own experiences in 
exchanges will determine what shall be muney. So soon as 
its isolation ceases, its money will, by an irresistible law of 
nature, be the money of the rest of the world. 

There is no possibility of estimating the amount of mischief 
done by one act of our government in flagrant violation of this 
fundamental economic law, we mean of course by the enact- 
ment of the legal tender act of 1862. By that act, persevered 
in for these sixteen years, the government has not only unset- 
tled values, unjustly interfered with the relations of debtor 
and creditor, and deplorably embarrassed every department of 
trade; but it has bewildered the minds of millions, and pro- 
duced a crop of crude and destructive theories, from which we 
are reaping a harvest of confusion and anarchy, the end of 
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which is not yet. We have “sown the wind,” and what 
wonder if we “reap the whirlwind?” We cannot then too 
deeply fix it in our minds, that this department of the science, 
as well as every other, is imperatively dominated by a natural 
law as irresistible as gravitation. Governments may think to 
make something money by legal enactment. But it is a sickly 
delusion, the result of which can be nothing but injustice and 
embarrassment. We may by a rather violent figure of speech 
call bank notes, or greenbacks, or national currency, or depre- 
ciated silver dollars, money; but we can never return to a 
sound and healthy condition, till we learn that it is a figure of 
speech, and sharply to distinguish between the semblance and 
the reality. 

A failure to comprehend the true aim of the science is the 
reason of the distaste and dislike which some men express, of 
all attempts to treat the subject in the rigidly logical manner 
for which we contend. They seem to imagine that those who 
are insisting upon such a treatment of the subject are com- 
mitting the same mistake, which one would commit, who should 
attempt to determine the actual outline of the earth’s surface 
by demonstrating theoretically what is the form of equilibrium, 
and assuming that that outline must everywhere conform to it. 
Of course one who had constructed his views of the earth’s 
surface on this principle would be greatly astonished in actually 
exploring the surface of the earth, and becoming acquainted 
with its deep valleys and lofty mountains. We assure those 
persons, however, that we are committing no such folly. We 
are perfectly aware that the whole region of thought with 
which the economist has to do, is pervaded by all the con- 
tingencies which arise from human legislation, and human 
ignorance and folly. We know well that men have tried 
through all the ages to determine the rate of interest by law, 
to establish rent by custom, to determine wages by combina- 
tion, either of employers or employés, to regulate money by 
arbitrary standards, and to promote particular branches of 
industry by so levying imposts as to discriminate in their 
favor. We know all this and much more of the same sort, 
and we are not likely soon to forget it. It is not we, but our 
critics, that have mistaken the aim of the science. We have 
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no thought of leaving out of the account any of these contin- 
gencies of human volition. The legitimate aim of the science 
is, not to construct a system which will harmonize with these 
innumerable lawless contingencies, these sad products of human 
ignorance and folly ; but to determine by an appeal to the laws 
of nature, what are the natural conditions of equilibrium in 
the economic universe, which must be fulfilled, in order that 
the human race may attain to that permanent prosperity and 
happiness for which it was destined by the Creator. As we 
have already intimated, we are not much moved by the objec- 
tion, that all this is mere theory. The natural law is too 
clearly and universally discerned to leave any doubt in the 
mind of its truth, and its application too direct and easy to 
leave any danger of mistake; while the history of the ages is 
full of the disasters, and miseries, and confusions, which have 
resulted from its violation. Even in the material world, man 
has found in these later ages that it is the condition of human 
progress that the mountains should be levelled and the valleys 
exalted. In one sense the aim of the economist is far enough 
from being merely theoretical ; it is rather analogous to that of 
the civil engineer, to point out in the economic sphere what 
mountains are to be levelled, what valleys exalted, what rivers 
bridged, in order that the car of human progress may run its 
destined course; and it determines these questions by methods 
which leave no ground for the suspicion of uncertainty. 


VOL. II. 3 
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Articte IIL—RECENT EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENTS. 


[The Paper which we print below was read by Professor 
George P. Fisher, Nov. 14, 1878, before the General Conference 
of the Congregational Churches of Connecticut, held at New 
Britain. The form of the Question assigned was: ‘‘ What do 
the Recent Evangelistic Movements suggest to Ministers and 
Churches?” The Paper is here printed without alteration. — 
Epirors oF New ENGLANDER. | 


THE authors of this question, as I am told, had chiefly in 
mind the work of Mr. Moody. For this reason, and since I 
have had no opportunity of late to observe the proceedings of 
any other evangelist, I shall let Mr. Moody’s labors suggest the 
observations which follow. 

At the outset, I shall express the conviction that there is 
room for revival preachers in the comprehensive work to be 
done by the church. Under the old covenant, we see prophets 
arise, from time to time, moved by a divine impulse ; not all of 
whom were trained in the schools. Amos, for example, was 
called from following his flock. The vocation of the prophet 
was a special one, not provided for in the organized arrangements 
of the ancient religion. John the Baptist was eminently a revi- 
val preacher. In the early centuries of the church, individuals 
came forward in dark times; it might be, fiery monks out of 
their cells, to rebuke and encourage the wayward or persecuted 
people of God. In the middle ages, men like St. Bernard, and 
the founders of the great preaching orders, are conspicuous ex- 
amples of the same class of ministers. In the same company 
belong Huss and Savonarola, forerunners of the reformation, 
who thundered in the pulpit against the corruption of the age. 
The Protestant reformers were, in a sense, revivalists. The 
Wesleys and Whitefield, in later days, fall under the same cat- 
egory. Individuals will, here and there, appear, who are spe- 
cially qualified to harangue the people, from place to place, to 
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awaken them, and to bring them to a decision with regard to 
their personal relations to God. Such individuals should be 
truly called to their work, designated for it, and led into it by 
Providence; and not take it up of themselves from some less 
worthy impulse. And they should work in no factious spirit, 
but, generally speaking, in close codperation with the church 
and with its regular ministry. When these conditions are pre- 
sent, itinerant preachers of this description may do much good, 

Why should we doubt that Mr. Moody fairly belongs to this 
class? He was brought forward into his work gradually, with- 
out pushing by himself or by others ; and he attained his celeb- 
rity, as far as I can see, naturally and legitimately. His quick- 
ness of perception, his sound understanding, mingled with a 
large element of New England shrewdness, his rare power to 
lead and organize, and to marshal to his side efficient co-labor- 
ers, are quite remarkable. So, too, are his unaffected sincer- 
ity and earnestness. How he goes out of himself, and loses 
himself in his work! This characteristic certainly is beautiful 
to see. He is not inflated by success; his self-command and 
balance are not in the least disturbed. He pretends to be no 
more than he is__In the chapel at New Haven, he preached to 
the students in the same artless and homely way in which he 
spoke to the throng in his tabernacle. His freshness of feeling 
never declines. Day after day, and week after week, he comes 
up to his work with unabated vivacity—his eye as bright and 
kind, and his heart as warm as at the beginning. He has too 
much love in him ever to be a fanatic. One may occasionally 
demur to some of his statements of doctrine, or to some of his 
precepts respecting the Christian life. But I have no words to 
utter concerning Mr. Moody, but those of respect and commen- 
dation. God bless him, and be with him in his labors! 

Let me now state some of the lessons suggested by his work. 

1. The desirableness of a hopeful, encouraging tone in the 
preaching of the gospel. 

Here is indicated one of the main sources of Mr. Moody's 
attractiveness. He is full of the buoyant spirit of one who is 
truly the bringer of good news. It is really practicable for 
every one, whether old or young, and whatever his past life 
may have been, to make his peace with heaven. There is no 
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occasion for distrust or despair. The gift of God is meant for 
you, and is within your reach. Such is the impression made 
by the preacher’s whole tone and manner. The truth of the 
absolutely gratuitous forgiveness of sins—that great truth of 
justification by faith alone, which at the reformation rose like 
the sun, to dispel the despondency and dread that hung over 
the piety of the middle ages, is forever in danger of being ob- 
scured by qualifications of human device. This has been the 
fact, at certain times, I venture to think, in the religion of New 
England: notably, as one consequence of that sifting of relig- 
ious experience which followed the great revival of 1740, 
whereby was engendered a habit of introspection, or self-brood- 
ing, and, in preachers, a tendency to dwell more on the myste- 
rious process of regeneration, than on justification. The promi- 
nence given to predestination helped on the same tendency. 
Methodism owed no small part of its power to the clear, ring- 
ing tone in which it proclaimed a free salvation, open to all, 
without money and without price. It said to every man, wo- 
man, and child: “This boon is intended for you; God desires 
you to take it ; here it is.” 

The Gospel is designed to be preached to assemblies and to 
individuals. Mr. Moody, virtually, though not in form, makes 
full use of that “ power” and “commandment” which, accord- 
ing to the prayer-book, God hath given to his ministers “to 
declare and pronounce to his people, being penitent, the abso- 
lution and remission of their sins.” A minister is authorized 
to give the same assurances of pardon to an individual that he 
gives to a congregation. I shall not say that there may not be 
danger of insisting too little upon the condition of penitence, 
and of turning from one’s wickedness, which this ancient form 
sets down as a prerequisite of absolution. We may fly from 
Scylla to Charybdis. There is always a lurking peril of anti- 
nomianism. But if there be such a peril, the remedy lies, not 
in raising doubts about the doctrine of full, gratuitous forgive- 
ness, but in showing that true faith lays hold of Christ as a 
deliverer from sin, as well as from its penalties. This remains 
true, that other things being equal, he will have most power as 
a preacher, who abstains from encumbering the message of 
heaven’s mercy with needless provisos and reservations. Un- 
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der this head, however, I think it right to advert to the errone- 
ous doctrine that every true believer knows himself to be such. 
The reformers, at the outset, used very strong language on the 
necessity of assurance to saving faith. But the Protestant 
theologians soon became more cautious. They found, as we 
find, that there are good Christians of whose salvation no one 
doubts but themselves. Calvin, speaking of faith, allows for 
“the thick gloom of temptation” “in which its light is smoth- 
ered” (Jnst. III. ii. 25). The Westminster Assembly’s Confes- 
sion declares that “infallible assurance does not so belong to 
the essence of faith, but that a true believer may wait and con- 
flict with many difficulties before he be partaker of it,” and 
that “true believers may have the assurance of their salvation 
divers ways shaken, diminished, and intermitted” (Art. XVIII, 
3, 4). The return to extreme statements on this subject is to 
be deprecated, and, for one, I must strongly protest against the 
mutilation of the noble old hymn of Watts: 
“ Not all the blood of beasts, 
On Jewish altars slain,” 
By which the stanza— 


“ My soul looks back to see, 
The burdens thou didst bear, 
While hanging on the cursed tree: 
And HopEs her guilt was there,”— 


is made, in Bliss and Sankey’s Hymn book, to read: 


‘“‘ My soul looks back to see, 
The burdens thou didst bear, 
When hanging on the cursed tree: 
And knows her guilt was there.” 

2. The advantage of throwing oft whatever is perfunctory or 
mechanical, in the services of religion. 

Religion is, and must be, organized into an institution. 
Preaching and worship occur at regular intervals, at definite 
times, and in places set apart for the purpose. It would be 
strange if, in the case of both ministers and hearers, the services 
of religion did not become, in a greater or less degree, perfunc- 
tory. Men may preach, and even pray, as they wind up their 
watches in the morning, merely because the customary time 
has come. The services of religion, simply because they are 
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repeated week after week, may sink into a lifeless routine. An 
evangelist who comes for a short time, and then goes, who holds 
his meetings in a building specially erected for his use, at 
unusual times, also, and under circumstances altogether pecu- 
liar, is comparatively free from this exposure. But the sight 
of his work may serve to remind us of it, and stimulate us to 
guard against so insidious a foe. One part of the lesson is to 
aim at, and expect, results. The end of the sermon is to pro- 
duce an effect. Something is to be done and accomplished. 
The auditors are to be made to see a certain truth, to feel in a 
certain way, to resolve upon a certain line of conduct. One 
who is not striving for such a result, to be achieved on the 
spot, might as well beat the air. 

A preacher who is thus in earnest, and practical in the true 
sense of the term, will be very much aided in casting aside all 
cant, and all conventionalities of speech of whatever nature, 
and will be more likely to give to the truth a fresh and living 
expression. When a great religious ferment exists in any age 
—for example, the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth 
centuries—religious thoughts and emotions create for them- 
selves a language of their own. This language is handed 
down, and becomes a traditional vehicle, which is kept in use 
after it ceases to suit the consciousness of a later generation. 
Religious truth becomes incrusted in words and phrases which 
hide it, instead of revealing it. In that case, religious teaching 
fails to come home to the “ businesses and bosoms” of men ; and, 
consequently, they stay away from church; or, if this does not 
happen, “the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” It is an 
immense gain when a minister can break through these fetters, 
and speak in the natural language of the living generation. 
The old truth is made new when it is uttered in the words of 
to-day. I have in mind an eminent preacher widely diverse 
from Mr. Moody in education and in habits of mind, the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. Yet one prime source of the interest with 
which the sermons of Mr. Brooks are heard, lies in the perfect 
freshness and naturalness of the expression in which he incul- 
cates the truth of the New Testament. Who that is thirsty 
does not prefer a mountain stream to a rain cistern? It might 
be profitable for many a minister to examine his own prayers 
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and sermons for a single Sunday, and see what amount of 
phraseology there is in them which, though it might have been 
telling in Solomon’s temple, or Calvin’s Institutes, or in the 
mouth of one of Cromwell’s chaplains, falls dead on the ear of 
living men to-day. Artificial elegance, let me add, weakens 
the influence of truth, not less than cant. No kind of food 
cloys so soon as confectionery. Although it is not well for 
preachers generally to stuff their sermons with anecdotes, no 
one should disdain to introduce an illustration, however homely 
in its incidents, which really elucidates or recommends his 
doctrine. 

3. We are furnished with a proof that the people are still 
deeply interested in religion. 

We may discount all that is due to mere curiosity in bringing 
men together to hear Mr. Moody; it remains true that multi- 
tudes, of every grade of intelligence, both in this country and 
in Great Britain, have thronged his meetings under the impulse 
of a deeper feeling. This may not be a conspicuously religious 
era. The mind of the community is not absorbed, as at some 
past epochs, in religious meditations and controversies. There 
is a zeal for knowledge in the secular sphere. Politics and busi- 
ess engross the attention of many. But we may rest assured 
that these great themes — life, death, and immortality — have 
not lost their power to stir the soul. The problems of religion 
are still felt to be of the deepest moment. The question — 
“What shall Ido to be saved ?”—is silently asked by thou- 
sands, who never make it audible; and if a preacher appears 
who is somehow felt to have the secret of the Gospel, and to be 
able to help others to a satisfactory solution of this practical 
question, men will go to hear him. It is interesting to see how 
a feeling, latent, it may be, or half-smothered in the hearts of 
thousands, is called forth by the presence of an earnest messen- 
ger of the Gospel. The sense of the supernatural, the craving 
for that which will satisfy the soul, the consciousness of sin, the 
fear of death — these experiences are rife, more or less, in every 
heart. The interest of the community in religion is not dying 
vut. That interest may not always be expressed in the old 
ways; nevertheless, it abides. 

4. The question is brought before us: How shall the mass of 
the people be brought to frequent our churches? 
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In our large towns the rich and the poor do not worship to- 
gether. Much noble Christian work is done through mission 
schools and chapels. But the poor and uninstructed classes, as 
far as they are reached by efforts of this kind, are gathered by 
themselves in separate assemblies. 

Another fact is, that a great number of the laboring class, 
who would not be reckoned among the objects of missionary 
effort, and who do not lack intelligence, do not feel at home in 
our churches. Where the pews are elegantly furnished and 
rented at a high price, where fine carriages stand at the door, 
and where the bulk of the congregation appear in showy and 
expensive apparel, the reluctance of the class to which I refer to 
attend worship, may be naturally accounted for. But where 
these circumstances do not exist to repel their attendance by 
the tax which that attendance would impose, or by the diffi- 
dence or envy which stand in the way of it, it is still, I be- 
lieve, the fact that numbers who would go to a “ tabernacle,” ora 
public hall, to hear an earnest preacher, cannot be enticed into 
achurch. Explain it as we may, we are bound to take this fact 
into consideration in our efforts to do good. It has occurred to 
me that we need not confine our preaching services so closely 
to the houses dedicated to religious worship; that, in large 
towns, it would be well to ave sermons delivered at different 
centers, in halls and othe: places of assembly, and to seek to 
rally the people to these meetings by giving them a character 
more informal, and more resembling political gatherings and 
the lectures to which they are accustomed. The Methodist 
camp-meeting, perhaps, in the older portions of the country, 
may have outlived its usefulness. But possibly we may takea 
hint from what has been accomplished by such meetings in the 
past. 

I will only add, under this head, that the Protestant religion 
is never free from the danger of losing its hold upon the com- 
mon people. It has no pomp of ritual to charm the senses. 
It is a thoughtful religion, and one that requires thought. 
When the earnestness of evangelical feeling declines, it may 
be reduced to the rank of a religion for the educated classes ; 
if, indeed, they do not fall into skepticism, or convert the 
church into a school for the debate of questions of religion 
and philosophy. 
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5. The desirableness and feasibleness of Christian union. 

If there be any one who regards the rival sects into which 
Protestant Christianity has long been split up as a blessing, and 
as agreeable to the desire and design of Christ when He founded 
the visible church, my difference from him is too radical to be 
adjusted by a discussion of the subject on the present occasion. 
At the same time, the abolition of the sect system, under which 
Christians devote a portion of their energy to the kingdom of 
Christ, and another portion to the furtherance of a party, musi 
be the work of time and of Providence, and cannot be hastened 
by artificial combinations and compromises. We hail with joy 
all the indications of a work of Providence in this direction. A 
few years ago, we saw, at the meetings of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance in New York, leading representatives of the great Armin- 
ian and great Calvinistic bodies, sitting side by side, day after 
day, and discussing, without a discordant note, the principles 
of the gospel and the work of the church. At no time within 
the last three centuries, until now, would such a spectacle have 
been possible. At Mr. Moody’s meetings, we have seen Con- 
gregationalists, and Episcopalians, and Methodists, and Baptists, 
uniting, for weeks together, in the work of teaching the gospel 
to the people, and in the guidance of inquirers; able to do 
all this without jostling each other. They have demonstrated 
to one another that their points of difference are diminutive 
compared with the points of agreement. In the magnitude 
of the common cause, the separate, sectarian interest dwindles 
to nothing. I may be permitted to state here, that in New 
Haven the different denominations, some twenty churches in 
all, are combining in systematic efforts for the relief and instruc- 
tion of the poor and neglected classes. Instead of laboring 
apart from one another in this most important branch of the 
church’s work, the denominations are forming a kind of codp- 
erative union. I believe that the day will come— it may be 
distant, but it is approaching — when the popular defences of 
the sect system, the familiar apologies for sectarian divisions, 
will be regarded as we now regard the old-fashioned defences 
of slavery out of the Bible. Sectarian leaders may continue to 
beat their war-drums, and contend for the doctrine that Chris- 
tians dwelling in the same towns and villages, ought to be 
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divided into a dozen different denominations. But “the stars 
in their courses fight against Sisera.” 

I am tempted to read here, as illustrative of the tendencies to 
Christian union, an extract of a letter written to me several 
years ago, by a distinguished theologian, who was a life-long 
opponent of the peculiarities of New England theology, the late 
Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Princton: 

PRINCETON, March 4, 1873. 
* = * ¥ ¥ ¥ % 

‘Old things, in many senses of the words, are passing away. 
Old controversies and diversities of opinion are passing out of 
view. New forms of error are arraying themselves against the 
truth by which we live; and in opposition to these errors, those 
more or Jess, formerly, estranged, may find themselves united 
in heart and hand. I rejoice in this. I dread being estranged 
froin any who really love and worship our common Lord and 
Saviour. I shall, therefore, gladly embrace every opportunity 
to get nearer to you and your associates in New Haven.” 

6. We are instructed as to the relation of religion to the 
reformation of the immoral. 

There is nothing new in Mr. Moody’s idea that conversion is 
necessary, as a rule, to the efficacious reform of the inebriate. 
There is truth, as well as wit, in the remark which I heard him 
make, when, after descanting on the difficulty of reforming one’s 
self, without turning to God, he said that if one were to succeed 
in doing so he would be full of conceit, and — to quote his own 
words — “* you might as well be full of ram as full of egotism.” 
The difficulty of casting off an evil habit of this kind which has 
once established itself, is well-nigh insuperable ; and if it were 
done, the character, in its fundamental principles, would not, of 
necessity, be any better. Evil might still exist, or might reén- 
ter in other forms, possibly less hurtful to men, but not less 
offensive to God. Nor do I think it an error to affirm 
that in certain cases the expulsive power of the new Christian 
principle has the effect to expel and conquer the base propen- 
sity, so that the victim of it is no longer tormented by the temp- 
tation to self-indulgence, but loathes what he before loved. 
Such instances, I doubt not, are on record. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to affirm that such a result universally, or even 
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usually, follows upon religious conversion. And I dare say 
that there may have been some extravagance in the teaching on 
this subject. But for one, I sympathize with the disposition to 
appeal to the highest motives in the effort to reform the bad, 
and, with the endeavor, to lift them at once upon the high plane 
of Christian self-consecration and service, where the Spirit of 
God, and the prayers and sympathies of the Christian brother- 
hood, may help them forward in their new course. 

7. The truth is brought afresh to our attention, that every 
disciple of Christ, iayman as well as minister, has a work to do 
in promoting the conversion of men to the Gospel. 

In the early church, when Christianity was contending for 
its life against the tremendous forces of heathenism in the Ro- 
man world, the Gospel spread so rapidly, largely in consequence 
of the fact that every believer was a laborer in the cause, and, 
as far as practicable, a preacher to the unconverted. The good 
seed was carried abroad by traveling merchants, and by jour- 
neymen mechanics. ‘The same spirit, at the present day, would 
contribute vastly to the spread of the Gospel. Only it is im- 
portant that individuals should not be put to species of Chris- 
tian work that are beyond their years or the scope of their intelli- 
gence. The instruction of inquirers, in a community like our 
own, is a task requiring mature judgment and experience, and 
one to which the wisest of us sometimes feel themselves to be 
scarcely adequate. Such a responsible work should not be left 
in the hands of those who, from youth or some other cause, are 
wanting in penetration or discretion, and who themselves stand 
in need of pastoral guidance. 

In conclusion, there are several observations, not suggested 
by Mr. Moody’s work in particular, which I beg leave to add. 

1. It would be suicidal to the church to rely, as a main de- 
pendance for its growth, upon revivalists and revivals. In the 
first place, it is the silent, continuous work of the church, in the 
regular administration of the Gospel, which paves the way for 
the revival, and renders it possible. The seed must be sown, 
the ground must be tilled, before the reaper can enter the field. 
Without the established agencies of the church to go before, and 
to accompany, as well as to follow, the temporary labors of the 
evangelist, they would be ineffectual. Secondly, the necessary 
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liability to a reaction is a serious drawback from the benefits of 
a revival. This liability is not an accident; it is founded in 
the nature of things. Ina revival, the public attention is, for 
a period, absorbed in religion, to the exclusion, comparatively, 
of other occupations and subjects of thought. Now, we are so 
made that the mind turns away from an object in which it has 
been thus engrossed. It is a natural and almost inevitable re- 
coil of the attention. We weary of one thing, even if it be a 
thing of supreme moment. The religious life, as all experience 
proves, thrives best when, instead of forsaking our earthly ex- 
istence, we give a due portion of our time and attention to our 
secularemployments. The monastic life was not found to be 
the best nursery of piety ; and in monastic establishments it was 
found to be necessary to alternate devotion with manual labor. 
As long as weare on the earth we cannot lead a ghostly existence. 
‘Nothing too much,” is an old Greek proverb, which has its 
application even in the sacred province of religion. The rush 
back to the world, after prolonged converse with spiritual 
things, is often attended, both in the case of the individual and 
of the community, with an ill effect. The pendulum swings too 
far on the opposite side. Lethargy follows upon excitement ; 
inaction succeeds to an undue tension of the emotional nature. 
After the freshet we have low water and an unpleasant view of 
the rocks and mud flats. 

Then, the crop is gathered at once, and the reaper may find 
that, for a long interval, he has nothing todo. A church may 
receive sixty new members in January, and no more for the 
rest of the year. But its condition might be sounder and better 
if, instead of this sudden influx, it were to admit five in each 
month. So that the revival, however beneficent, is not free 
from dangers and disadvanges. 

Suffer me to add, thatthe power of that kind of preaching 
which is especially characteristic of a revival, soon wears out. 
A strong impression is made by the peremptory summons to 
immediate repentance, and by the urgent call for an instantane- 
ous decision. Yet experience shows that, after a limited time, 
these appeals fail of their effect. It is considered to be a mark 
of sagacity in the revival preacher if he knows when to stop, 
and if he does not wait for the tide to ebb. The fact is, that 
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preaching, the staple of which is exhortations to repentance, 
spends its power very soon. The weapon grows dull in the 
using. It is a truth concerning human nature, which not only 
poets and philosophers understand, but which we have all seen 
verified, that the heart is reached in its deepest places by indirect 
approach. When the preacher sets out to carry the citadel by 
storm, he may encounter a resistance which a method less 
aggressive would have disarmed. Truth dropped incidentally in 
the unfolding of some great theme, like the beauty of the char- 
acter of Christ, or the unselfishness of His love, may touch the 
soul which the raost vociferous appeals have failed to move. 
The iteration of the demand to repent wearies, not to say hard- 
ens, those to whom it is addressed. 

2. Harm is done by everything which tends to vulgarize 
religion. Religion is the highest and most solemn concern 
of man. Anything like an adequate conception of God will 
inspire a religious assembly and a preacher with profound awe. 


Everything that savors of levity or flippancy, in connection 
with this subject, ought to excite the deepest repugnance. 


“Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul.” 


The intrusion of low wit into the teaching of religion is un- 
speakably disgusting toa reverent mind. Namby-pamby songs 
may not be offensive in the same degree, but they are offensive, 
Whatever tends toabase the majesty of religion, and invest the 
word of God and the truths of the Gospel with mean and vul- 
gar associations, is not only revolting in itself, but is extremely 
baleful in its influence. How plain and simple are the teach- 
ings of Christ. A child can understand Him. Yet the New 
Testament is in the highest style of thought. There is nothing 
low, nothing grotesque. What a divine seriousness and beauty 
belong to the beatitudes, to the precepts of the sermon on the 
mount, to the parables of our Lord! 

The machinery of revivals may tend to belittle the truth of 
religion. One is sometimes reminded of the arts and devices 
of a political campaign. The mystery that belongs-to every 
human soul, its undefined yearnings, its anxieties and inward 
struggles, the silent groping after God — how are these sacred 
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things often touched with rough hands! How is the disorder 
of human nature, ever-varying in its form, treated by the same 
common-place recipe | 

8. Religious teaching must keep abreast of the science and 
knowledge of the times. 

Ignorance is the mother of superstition, but not of devotion. 
Be it remembered that knowledge is a grace: ‘‘ Add to your 
faith, knowledge.” The present age is often characterized as 
skeptical. It is true that there is much doubt and unbelief. 
Yet I believe that there is as much love of truth as there ever 
was. The scientific spirit—the tendency to explore nature, to 
investigate historic records and monuments, to probe existing 
beliefs and test their foundations—is something which you 
can no more stifle than you can stop the flow of the tides. It 
has taken firm possession of the human mind, and all efforts to 
exorcise it will prove futile. 

There ought to be a cordial relation between the church 
and every form of Christian science. Religion owes much to 
science—even to physical science. Two centuries ago, the 
leading minister of Boston preached and published a discourse 
occasioned by the appearance of a comet in the sky, which was 
sent, he told the people of that town, to warn them of the 
impending judgments of heaven. If, two centuries ago, in an 
assembly of ministers and laymen in New England, I had called 
in question the reality of witchcraft, what penalty would have 
been thought too severe for my heresy? It is certainly due, in 
part, to the progress of science, that we are emancipated from 
these and other like dismal superstitions. 

During the past three centuries, the Bible has been studied 
as it was never studied before, by Christian scholars. Philol- 
ogy and history have cast their blended light upon its inter- 
pretation. A purer text has been restored; a more searching 
and sober exegesis has brought out its meaning in a clearer 
way. ‘The origin, authorship, and composition of its various 
books, have been, and still are, the subject of rigid and consci. 
entious investigation. The human element in the Bible, in its 
curious mingling with the divine and supernatural, has become 
more and more obvious. 

I must confess to a feeling of mortification when I listen to 
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religious teaching which ignores the well-established results of 
science, and the fruit yielded by the laborious exertions of the 
scholars and teachers of the church for centuries; when, for 
example, I hear the authority of Christ as a teacher, staked upon 
the proposition that the deluge was universal—-that it rose 
above the pinnacles of the Andes; or when I listen to a mysti- 
eal exposition of the book of Joshua, according to an exploded 
allegorical style of interpretation, which was long ago hooted 
out of all Christian schools. Dogmatic verdicts of uninstructed 
or half-instructed exhorters, on the nature and limits of inspira- 
tion, and like topics, on which the most thoughtful, learned, 
and reverent students speak with hesitation, not only manifest 
conceit and arrogance, but they are positively mischievous in 
their effect on the minds of intelligent and well educated hear- 
ers. We live in an age of free inquiry and discussion ; and in 
the intellectual ferment of the time, it behooves us “ to prove 
all things, and to hold fast that which is good.” It is a piece 
of folly for any church wantonly ard needlessly to erect a 
barrier between itself and the cultured class; as if intellectual 
activity and education, in a Christian community, were of neces- 
sity tainted with evil. We have to steer our way between the 
spurious liberalism, which is only another name for indifferent- 
ism, a mood of thought which effaces all definite outlines of 
truth, and the narrowness which imprisons itself in traditional 
opinion, and applies to every one the test of some provincial 
shibboleth. The revival of Millenarianism, which was excluded 
from Christian theology by the mature judgment of the ancient 
church, and which is denounced in the most influential and 
famous of the Protestants’ creeds, the Augsburg Confession, as 
a Judaical opinion, illustrates the need of a more intelligent and 
comprehensive grasp of the Scriptures as a whole, and of the 
great idea of the kingdom of God, in the successive stages of its 
development, up to the joyful consummation when it shall be 
true of the world in which the leaven of Christ has been depos- 
ited, that ‘the whole is leavened.” * 


* By Millenarianism is meant the doctrine that Christ, at His second advent, 
will surround Himself with His saints, those who have died being raised to life, 
and establish a visible reign on the earth —it is commonly held, at Jerusalem — 
to continue for a limited period, generally thought to be a thousand years, after 
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which will occur the resurrection of the wicked and the final judgment. The 
capital feature of this doctrine is the visible presence and dominion of Christ on 
this earth, prior to the judgment and the end of the world. It is quite possible to 
hold that Christ is soon to come, without being a Millenarian. The two tenets 
have no connection with one another. Nor does the belief that when the second 
coming — the Parovsia — shall occur, the world of mankind will be only in part 
converted, carry with it, of necessity, the Millenarian theory. Is Christ coming 
at the end of the world, and to judge the world, or is He coming at an earlier 
date, and to establish, for a certain period, a visible kingdom? Millenarianism 
asserts the latter of these hypotheses. 

As to the acceptance of the Millenarian doctrine in the early church, Neander 
fairly states the matter, in the following passage (Church History, Am. transl., i, 
651):—“ What we have just said, however, is not to be so understood as if Chili- 
asm had ever formed a part of the general creed of the church. Our sources of 
information from different parts of the church, in these early times, are too scanty 
to enable us to say anything on this point with certainty and positiveness. Wher- 
ever we meet with Chiliasm, in Papias, Irenzeus, Justin Martyr, everything goes 
to indicate that it was diffused from one country and from a single fountain-head. 
We perceive a difference in the case of those churches where originally an anti- 
Jewish tendency prevailed, as in the church at Rome. We find subsequently at 
Rome an anti-Chiliast tendency. Might not this have existed from the first, and 
only have been called out more openly by the opposition to Montanism? The 
same may be said also of an anti-Chiliast tendency which Irenzus combats, and 
which he expressly distinguishes from the common anti-Chiliastic tendency of 
Gnosticism.” The circumstance that the great Alexandrian School, under the lead 
of Origen, with whom in all probability, his predecessor, Clement, agreed, strenu- 
ously opposed Chiliasm, proves that in the second and third centuries, it was far 
from being unanimously accepted. 

The rejection of Chiliasm in the ancient church was not due to the growth of 
Papal corruptions. The most zealous anti-Chiliasts were the Alexandrians, who 
were at the farthest remove from hierarchical tendencies. The opposition of 
Caius, of Rome, in the middle of the third century, to this tenet had no connection 
with ecclesiastical usurpation. He and Dionysius of Alexandria, a very able man, 
were, at that early day, united in opinion on the subject. Moreover, Chiliasm 
lingered much longer in the West, where Rome was more influential, than in the 
East. It was the actual moral progress of Christianity in the Roman empire, 
more than any other cause, which made its conversion seem practicable, and thus 
undermined the Chiliastic theory. The two great agencies against it were the 
Alexandrian teachers and the reaction against Montanism. Augustine’s rejection 
of Millenarianism has for its deepest root a faith in the moral power of the Gospel, 
through the Spirit, to overcome its foes. No doubt, the conversion of Constantine 
confirmed the growing confidence of the church in the moral force of Christianity. 
It was hard for the first Christians to believe that the Gospel could conquer with- 
out a visible and stupendous miracle. It was natural to look to the coming of the 
Lord as the means of destroying the imperial Power which was treading them 
under foot. As the church drew increasing numbers within its pale, as it emerged 
from the catacombs, as, at length, it ‘placed upon its brow the diadem of the 
Ceesars,” its courage rose, and theories of the kingdom that were born of conscious 
feebleness and despair took their flight. 
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A number of Reformers, especially Luther in certain moods of feeling, expected 
that Christ was soon to appear, not, however, to found an earthly kingdom, but to 
judge the world, and to bring it to anend. They held that He would come, as the 
Creed declares, “to judge the quick and the dead” (Conf. Aug., III.). More ex- 
plicitly they say of their churches (XVII.): “They also teach that Christ will 
appear at the end of the world (in consummatione mundi) to judge, and will raise 
all the dead, will give to the pious and elect eternal life and perpetual joys, but 
impious men and devils He will condemn to torments without end. They con- 
demn Anabaptists who think that the punishments of condemned men and devils 
will end. They condemn, also, others, who now scatter Judaic opinions, that before 
the resurrection of the dead the pious will possess the dominion of the world, the 
impious being everywhere put down.” Melanchthon, who wrote the Augsburg 
Confession, makes the intent of the Article clear in that chaptor of his theological 
treatise where he expatiates on the spiritual nature of the rule of Christ. ‘There 
were, also, in the old time,” he says, ‘fanatical Chiliasts and Pepusians [Montan- 
ists] who dreamed of such an anabaptist kingdom” (Loci Comm., IV.). The re- 
formers, then, were not Millenarians, although some of them may be styled Second 
Adventists. 
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Articte [V.—A SCHOLAR OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
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Or the four bishoprics into which Wales was and still is 
divided, that of St. David’s was much the most important. 
This was not alone due to its size. It had originally been 
metropolitan in its character, and while the country was inde- 
pendent, its archbishop exercised jurisdiction over the three 
subordinate sees. But the political subjection of Wales 
involved also the ecclesiastical. First went the title of arch- 
bishop, though the power survived. But in the reign of 
Henry I. the latter also disappeared, and the see of St. David's 
was made part of the province of Canterbury. This fact was 
gall and wormwood to a people impatient of anything that 
bore the mark of subjugation to a foreign yoke. Many were 
the efforts made to regain their ancient rights, to restore to the 
oldest bishopric of Wales its metropolitan character. In a 
gallant but fruitless struggle to attain this end, no small 
share of the stormy life of Giraldus was passed. 

The first opportunity he had of displaying his interest in 
this question was in the general ecclesiastical council which 
was held at Westminster in the year 1175. Thither all the 
prominent ecclesiastics of the diocese of St. David’s repaired, 
with the hope of finding redress for their long-standing griev- 
ance. In this movement, their head, the bishop, could not 
take any direct part; for at his consecration he had abjured 
for himself the revival of any such controversy. But this did 
not affect the action of his subordinates. They first sounded 
the mind of the king, and sought to secure his favor by argu- 
ments that in that age were among the most potent at the 
courts of princes. Giraldus tells us without any hesitation 
that no small amount of money was given both to the sovereign 
and to his counsellors to bring about the desired result. The 
movarch, however, was more inclined to look with favor upon 
the money than upon the cause it was given to support. He 
delayed for a long time returning any answer, and when it 
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came it was not very acceptable. He refused to entertain the 
proposition, though it did not occur to him to restore the 
money which had failed to influence him. Al] in consequence 
that the representatives of the diocese could do was to assert in 
presence of the papal legate the ancient metropolitan rights 
and dignity of the see of St. David’s. 

The following year witnessed events of a more stirring 
character. In May, 1176, the bishop of St. David’s died. No 
nomination or election to fill such a vacancy could be made 
until the king had been formally notified of the death of the 
incumbent, and had given his assent to the choice of a suc- 
cessor. But the canons of the diocese, upon whom devolved 
the nomination, were in a hurry. They immediately assembled 
and after long discussion unanimously agreed to present the 
names of their four archdeacons as candidates for the vacant 
dignity ; but every one assumed that Giraldus would be the 
one selected. At least he tells us so. So confident were they 
in the success of their scheme and the wisdom of their course, 
that on the impulse of the moment they broke forth into a 
hymn of praise. The populace on the outside, hearing that a 
bishop had been elected, and that Giraldus was the man, 
united in confirming the choice with loud acclamations. But 
a night’s rest brought back reflection, at least to the one most 
interested. The next morning Giraldus, entering the church, 
renounced the nomination of himself, though he declared he 
should not be wanting in the effort to uphold the free and 
legitimate election of his own church. Nor did he delay tak- 
ing measures to remedy the blunder which had been made. 
He hurried to the king of England. But the news of the 
transaction had already reached the monarch. He was exceed- 
ingly indignant, and immediately ordered all the canons who 
had taken part in the proceeding to be deprived of their lands 
and revenues. But it was against Giraldus that his wrath was 
mainly directed; and Giraldus does not neglect to tell us the 
reason why. The king was afraid of him. Not by any one, 
save by him, could the recovery of the rights of St. David’s be 
accomplished ; and the ruler of England dreaded to see in a 
position of power one like the archdeacon of Brecknock, dis- 
tinguished for his high spirit and allied by blood to the lead- 
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ing nobility of his native land. Giraldus indeed, had always 
this one perennial source of comfort, that everybody, kings, 
preiates, and nobles stood constantly in terror of him and of 
his surpassing abilities; and the loss of any position to which 
he aspired was invariably sweetened by the consciousness in 
his own mind that he was too great and gifted a man to make 
it safe for others to let him fill it. No one has ever lived who 
has managed to extract mure enjoyment out of his vanity. It 
gave an added pleasure to prosperity ; it was a never-failing 
solace to adversity. He tells us that on this occasion the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury strongly advised the selection of himself 
for the vacant bishopric. But the king was not to be moved. 
It was neither to the advantage of the crown of England nor 
to the see of Canterbury, the monarch asserted, that a man too 
able and too active should be placed at the head of the oldest 
diocese of Wales. 

Leaving out of view the self-conceit of the man, which 
is something almost too stupendous for human conception, 
there may have been a good deal of truth in his statement 
of the aversion on the part of so keen-sighted a monarch 
as Henry IL., to have as bishop of St. David’s any one pos- 
sessing the peculiar characteristics of Giraldus. Larlier in 
his reign the king had made one great mistake. His contro- 
versy with Becket, and the infinite annoyance and humiliation 
it had brought him, were not likely to be ever long absent 
from his mind. He doubtless saw in the uneasy vanity of the 
archdeacon of Brecknock a disposition under proper encour- 
agement to become a martyr, and he had no inclination to 
contribute another name to the list of saints who had died in 
defence of the rights of the church. At any rate, whatever 
may have been the motives really influencing the monarch, 
there was from the outset no chance for the election of Giraldus. 
The canons, upon whom the choice devolved, saw this plainly ; 
at least they were subjected to a course of discipline which 
enabled them to see it. They were dragged from place to 
place in the train of the monarch, they were alternately cajoled 
and threatened. A well-considered method of treatment, made 
up in about equal proportions of bullying and bribing, at 
length accomplished the end Henry II. had in view. Worn 
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out with travel, eager to recover the revenues of which they 
had been deprived, fearful of being on ill terms with their 
sovereign, they at last were in a fit frame of mind to carry out 
the king’s wishes, and select any one he might choose. Giral- 
dus alone stood out; but all his efforts were of no avail, not 
to secure the position for himself, but for some one connected 
with the diocese, or at least known to the men over whom he 
was to be ruler, and acquainted with the language of the flock 
of which he was to be the shepherd. But all bis associates, 
his brother archdeacons, even the papal legate failed him. 
With voices shaken with fear, the canons, who were supposed 
to exercise freedom of choice, named for the vacant dignity 
Peter de Laia, the prior of Wenloc, a monk of the order of 
Cluny, with whose person or name none of them had been 
previously acquainted. It was enough for them that he was 
the candidate of the king. But though defeated, Giraldus tells 
us that he did not cease to labor earnestly for the honor of his 
diocese ; and the method he took was supremely characteristic. 
With that matchless impudence of his, which derives a charm 
from its apparently being wholly unconscious, he wrote to the 
bishop-elect, whose face he had never seen and whose choice 
he had bitterly resisted. In this letter he warned him that he 
should not presume to do anything against the dignity of the 
see to which he had been assigned rather than called ; espe- 
cially should he not abjure the metropolitan claim of St. David’s. 
But the newly-elected prelate, the mere creature of the king, 
paid no heed to his exhortation He took the oath to acknowl- 
edge the authority of the archbishop of Canterbury, and in 
consequence received the consecration. As a member of the 
secular clergy Giraldus had a professional dislike of the mon- 
astic orders ; but it was probably this elevation of one of them 
to the position he coveted that turned his dislike into hatred. 
The deed, however, was done. Not in a church, but in a 
chamber; not in a cathedral city, but in a fortified town; not 
near the chancel, but before the throne, a trembling band of 
clergymen had elected as their head one whom then they did 
not even know by sight, and had not known before by name. 
The bishopric of St. David’s had fallen into the hands of a 
contemptible monk, who cared nothing for its interests and 
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would make no effort to restore it to its ancient dignity. The 
metropolitan see of the Welsh church would now be under the 
sway of a supple tool of the English court, who was a stranger 
to the people he had come to rule and ignorant of the language 
they spoke. No result could well have happened more dis- 
tasteful to Giraldus. He determined to leave a country where 
all had proved cowardly if not false, where nothing but disap- 
pointment rewarded the most earnest labors for the restoration 
of the primitive honors of the church and the primitive purity 
of its discipline. To that city he turned his eyes wherein so 
many of his school days had been passed. Paris had then as 
now that marvelous attraction so hard to define, to persons of 
every taste, whether of the bighest or lowest kind. But in 
particular its university was then celebrated for the very things 
that Giraldus desired to study. It was at Bologna that the 
civil law was most efficiently taught; Salerno was famous for 
her school of medicine ; but to Paris superiority in theology and 
the seven arts was generally accorded. Thither therefore the 
disappointed archdeacon prepared to bend his steps. He 
gathered together his books, and to use his own words, with 
a mind directed always to the highest aims, passed over to 
France. His object was to still further pursue his studies, or 
as he more elegantly states it, he set out to build upon the 
foundation of literature and the arts the walls of the civil and 
canon law, and to crown the completed structure with the 
sacred roof of scriptural theology ; that thus the edifice of his 
learning, firmly fastened by a triple construction, might stand 
unshaken. It is in some such way as this that he expresses it 
in that ornate Latin diction of his, after which our panting Eng- 
lish toils in vain. Every age has its so-called liberal education, 
the possession of which justifies any one in looking upon every 
one who has not gone through the prescribed training, as hav- 
ing somehow not quite come up to the mark. At this time 
the correct thing was to go through with the seven liberal arts, 
as they were called, constituting the Trivium and Quadrivium 
—the former including grammar, logic, and rhetoric, the latter 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. It is to be 
remarked that the same educational commonplaces, which the 
profane term cant, were in fashion then as at present. The 
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Trivium, we are informed by a writer contemporary with 
Giraldus, gives the man power (potestas), whereas the studies 
of the Quadrivium impart discipline (disciplina). We seem, 
indeed, in reading these old middle-age authors, to find our- 
selves in the same familiar region, where counsel is darkened 
by words, where phrases are made to do duty for ideas, and 
where we examine with much dimness of vision and discuss 
with much bitterness of speech the nature and desirability of 
sweetness and light. 

To erect the above-mentioned gorgeous superstructure—to 
continue the architectural simile of Giraldus—according to the 
light of that age, Paris was, as has already been remarked, the 
best place. It is almost needless to say, that, according to our au- 
thor’s own assertions, he made the most astonishing proficiency. 
He devotes several pages to giving an account of the success 
which attended his lectures.) Whenever he was to speak, so 
great was the throng that the largest house could scarcely hold 
the crowd that came. Matter and manner were so richly joined 
in his discourse, that all hung with rapt attention upon his 
sayings. Scholars strove to write down his words precisely as 
they fell from his lips. He gives us the subject of his first public 
discussion. It was on the question, whether a judge ought to 
decide according to what is alleged, or according to his con- 
science. His treatment of it, however, he does not set forth, so 
that we are unable to form any opinion as to the intellectual 
elevation of the men who, according to his own account, were 
so carried away by his performance. 

After a long stay in Paris—though precisely how long, our 
author, with his usual indifference to dates, neglects to tell us— 
Giraldus set out to return to his native country. On his way 
back he stopped at Canterbury. There, at the invitation of the 
prior of the monastery, he dined with the monks in their refec- 
tory, and whatever may have been his appetite, he did not fail 
to fulfill that portion of the duty of a guest, which consists in 
criticising the manners and meals of bis host. Giraldus, as we 
have said, as a member of the secular clergy, felt a professional 
dislike to the monastic order; and this professional dislike had, 
in his case, becn aggravated into a personal one, by the selec- 
tion of a member of the order to fill the most important bishop- 
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ric of his native land. What he saw at the dinner he necessa- 
rily saw with jaundiced eyes; but not on that account is what 
he says any the less interesting. 

There is, at the present time, a very general impression that 
intemperance is, with us, very largely on the increase; that as 
compared with our forefathers, we bestow much more attention 
upon the gratification of our appetites than they; and that, in 
consequence of this steadily increasing indulgence, the race is 
exhibiting everywhere marks of deterioration, or, at least, is in 
special danger of becoming deteriorated. It is safe to assert that 
he who so believes is not very familiar with the life of the past. 
Bad enough we doubtless are; but, as compared with the gen- 
erality of our ancestors, we are more than temperate, we are 
abstemious. In proof of this statement it is not necessary to 
go back to those earliest times, in which heathenism prevailed. 
A race, whose conception of the future life was that of a monot- 
onous eternity of gorging and guzzling, diversified at regular 
intervals by fighting and murder, was not likely to be distin- 
guished for self-restraint while existing upon earth. But the 
same disposition to intemperance in eating and drinking pre- 
vailed almost as powerfully after the conversion of the Eng- 
lish to Christianity. The annals of the middle ages, whenever 
they touch upon social or domestic habits at all, are full of 
references to excesses, in which he alone failed to share who 
had not opportunity. Wasteful extravagance and abject 
poverty flourished side by side. But though feasting on an 
enormous scale abounded at times in the courts of kings and 
nobles, it was not in the castle or the palace that cooking at- 
tained to the dignity of a science. In them certainly great cul- 
inary triumphs were occasionally achieved ; but it is elsewhere 
that we must look for steady progress toward an ideal perfec- 
tion in the preparation of food. Much praise has been given, 
and most deservedly given, to the monastic system for its 
preservation of the masterpieces of antiquity. Had it not 
been for the scriptorium, with its band of copyists, its anti- 
quarii and librarii, little of the literature of the past, which the 
present cherishes, would have come down to modern times. 
There is, indeed, scarcely any doubt that the bitter dislike felt 
by Guraldus for the monks, is the main reason why so many of 
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his works exist in only a single manuscript, and that often in a 
mutilated condition, as is the case with this particular autobi- 
ography. It was hardly a congenial task for the copyists to per- 
petuate writings which were largely filled with denunciations 
of the order to which they belonged. But though full justice 
has been done the monks for what they did for literature, due 
credit has never been given them for what they did for cook- 
ing. All remarks upon this matter invariably take the shape 
of praise for their generous hospitality and bountiful alms-giv- 
ing, or, on the other hand, of fierce denunciation for their sen- 
sual self-indulgence. Naturally, the truth lies between the two 
extremes ; for it would be equally incorrect to judge them, as a 
class, by the rigorous asceticism sometimes practiced, or the 
riotous excess into which they sometimes fell. 

These two extremes, indeed, are always to be considered in 
judging of the monastic system. There is certainly nothing more 
striking in the religious life of the middle ages, than the steady 
uprising of new spiritual forces, when the old ones no longer 
continued to satisfy the demands of the higher nature. No 
sooner did one institution manifestly decline from the lofty ideal 
with which it set out, no sooner did formalism take the place 
among its members of genuine feeling, than another institution 
arose to fill the post left vacant, and do the work either done per- 
functorily or not doneat all. The human mind, once made con- 
scious of a higher destiny, never after loses sight of it wholly. 
No sensuality, however degrading, no skepticism, however chill- 
ing, spread far and wide as they may be, can for a long period 
keep down the aspiration of the heart fora nobler creed and a 
purer life. The earliest monastic system sprang up to supply 
spiritual wants, which men felt keenly, though in the intel- 
lectual darkness in which they lay, they may have used mistaken 
means to satisfy the cravings of the soul. That the elevated 
aim which characterized its beginnings too often degenerated 
into the gratification of purely physical wants, and sometimes 
of purely physical pleasures, is true enough; but the original 
motive that led to its creation was pure and high, whatever 
may be said of the wisdom of the agency employed to carry it 
into effect. And when the fiery zeal that had set one religious 
organization in motion, flagged or failed altogether, another 
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speedily came forward to assume the duty that had been left 
undone. The light may at times have become dim, but it 
never went out altogether. Human imperfection was the cause 
that the monastic system failed for any length of time to real- 
ize anywhere the ideal which its founders had contemplated. 
But though, in some instances, it fell away entirely from its 
original type, and wrought little but what was evil, none the 
less can we refuse to admit the great good it has accomplished. 

But it is not with the spiritual side of monastic life that we 
have to do here; it is almost wholly with the purely physical. 
It was the monk alone who fully appreciated the fact, that 
whether men lived or died, whether the world were saved or 
lost, the business of eating and drinking must continue to go 
on; and so long as the work of preparing for it had to 
be done, he saw no reason why it should not be done well. 
To the monks, more than to any other class, we owe the preser- 
vation and development of the culinary art. For this they 
were fortunately situated. They had large landed estates to 
fall back upon for supplies; and with the means of securing 
the best food, they had in the monastery al] the appliances for 
preparing it in the best manner. But more important even 
than this, they had plenty of leisure to devote to the matter; 
in fact, they were almost forced by the circumstances of their 
situation to give it extraordinary attention. In a life of 
enforced monotonous idleness—and this is what practically the 
monastic life came very largely to be—when there is nothing to 
interest or to occupy the mind, the question of eating and drink- 
ing is certain to assume an unnatural prominence. This is con- 
spicuously seen in camps amid the lull of active military 
operations; in times of peace few who have frequented places 
where large companies of men and women meet together, with 
little or nothing to afford diversion or occupation, can have 
failed to notice how speedily the dinner comes to be the main 
event of the day. Influences such as these were not occasion- 
ally, but to all intents and purposes, were always in operation 
in the monastery. Attention to eating and drinking was the 
inevitable result of the manner of life then prevalent, so 
soon as the special religious impulse, which first called the: 
whole system or the individual monastery into being, had 
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spent its force. And in addition, the monk was specially 
enabled, in the matter of preparing food, not merely to pre- 
serve the fine traditions of the past, but to improve upon them : 
for the daily routine was not only never entirely destroyed, it 
was rarely even subject to interruption. In castles and courts 
the excitement of other pursuits, and especially of political 
intrigues, constantly interfered with the regular course of 
living; military operations, from the very nature of things, 
broke it up absolutely. From all these disturbances the mon- 
astery was comparatively exempt; and the same freedom from 
disquietude which enabled it to save for modern ages so much 
of the literature of the past that bad escaped the wreck of the 
ancient civilization, enabled it also to preserve and perpetuate 
cooking as a fine art. 

But it was hardly to be expected that our author would 
look upon the feast to which he was invited in this philosophi- 
cal spirit. He saw in the excess indulged in only a scandal to 
the church; and even had he believed that any good results 
whatever could flow from the luxury and prodigality exhibited 
before his eyes, he would have been the last to consent that the 
religion he professed should receive even temporary reproach 
for this cause, in order that the way might be kept smooth for 
future times to enter into a culinary paradise. It is possible, 
also, that in the matter of profusion and excess Canterbury 
may have been especially noted, even in that time. It is the 
abbot of that particular monastery, who in the old English 
ballad excites the envy of King John by the magnificence of 
his house-keeping and the number of his attendants; and 
Giraldus on this occasion may perhaps have seen the worst 
specimen of monastic life, though he himself clearly did not 
think so; for though this particular meal served often in his 
writings to point a moral, he does not seem to regard it as 
exceptional. 

Certainly, the dinner of which he partook on this occasion 
made far more of an impression upon his mind than upon his 
body. Two things in particular drew the attention of our 
scholar, as seated with the prior and one or two other dig- 
nitaries, he watched the monks at their meal. One was their 
behavior, as the dishes passed from the higher to the lower 
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tables. The pointing of fingers, the waving of hands, the ges- 
ticulations of various kinds, the whistling instead of calling 
by word, all these ‘signals made the worthy archdeacon fancy 
himself in the midst of a troop of stage-players or professional 
jesters, rather than in a grave and worshipful company of the 
saints. It is evident that he did not see, or was unwilling to 
admit, that this behavior was a necessary result of the rule 
which made silence one of the principal duties of a monk—a 
silence which was not only demanded during the performance 
of divine service, but during the time devoted to eating. It 
might have been very safely predicted that in process of time 
the spirit of the regulation would be broken while the letter 
remained intact. Such, certainly, turned out to be the case 
as soon as the discipline became less strict. A sign-language 
of a fairly complete kind was developed and handed down 
from generation to generation in the monasteries. Ducange, 
under the word signum, gives a curious list of more than one 
hundred of these methods of asking by movement of the arms, 
or hands, or lips, for various articles; and of these, full thirty 
are devoted to calling for various kinds of food. 

But this was far from being the worst. It was not the ges- 
ticulations and whistlings, unbecoming and even disgraceful 
as they were, that most scandalized the archdeacon ; it was the 
general sumptuousness of the repast, and especially the number 
of dishes. When he comes to mention these, his feelings are 
altogether too profoundly stirred to find relief in words of 
denunciation. It must be owned there was some reason for 
such a result. Sixteen elaborate courses followed one another 
in regular order, and as Giraldus adds, against all order. 
Flesh of land animals there does not seem to have been; at 
any rate, it is not mentioned, and it was usually prohibited in 
the monastery because the beasts that live upon the earth were 
supposed to share in the curse that fell upon the earth itself as 
the punishment for the disobedience of the first pair. But of 
fish of every kind, cooked in every way, there was more than 
enough. The sea appears to have been ransacked to furnish 
forth the tables of the men who had consecrated themselves 
to lives of labor, contemplation, and prayer, who had solemnly 
vowed to abstain from all pleasures of the sense, and to mortify 
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the flesh till it became dead to the delights of the world. 
And not only were all sorts of food, prepared by the skill of 
the cooks, set before them, but all sorts of relishes and condi- 
ments that would add zest to the taste or stimulate the jaded appe- 
tite. At the very end of these courses of fishes, roasted, and 
boiled, and stuffed, and fried, vegetables were also distributed 
generally to the tables; but our author remarks that they were 
little tasted. This, however wil] not seem so surprising to the 
modern reader, when he reflects on the number of courses by 
which they had been preceded. The liquid food was likewise 
supplied in just proportion to the solid, and in variety enough 
to suit every taste. There was mead, the great, original, uni- 
versal drink of the Aryan race. Among the several kinds of 
wine, Giraldus especially mentions pigmentum, claretum, mus- 
tum, and moretum, some of which were made from the juice of 
the grape mixed with honey and spices, and prepared in accord- 
ance with certain peculiar processes. But there seems to have 
been everything in the liquid form, from the beverage that 
simply gladdens the heart, to the potent drink that bewilders 
the brain. Cider (sicera) is included in the list, but cider at 
that time embraced almost everything of an intoxicating na- 
ture that was not wine or malt liquor. Beer was likewise to be 
had ; but in spite of the fact that the best beer then made was 
brewed in England, and particularly in Kent, the very county in 
which the dinner was taking place, the monks were unpatriotic 
enough to prefer the wine, so that the home-made drink stood 
in the same relation to the imported, that the vegetables did to 
the skillfully prepared dishes of the regular courses, and was 
evidently held in about the same estimation. Indeed, the din- 
ner abounded in so much that was superfluous. as well as 
sumptuous, that the partaker lost his relish for what was set 
before him, and even the looker-on suffered weariness. So, at 
least, Giraldus assures us, for whom language is clearly not 
sufficiently abusive to do justice to the subject. For once vi- 
tuperation fails him. He is forced to content himself with 
simple exclamation. What, he asks almost pathetically, would 
Paul, the eremite, have said to this? Or Antony? Or Bene- 
dict himself, the father and founder of the monastic system ? 
Along with his account of the dinner, Giraldus tells us the 
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story of the interview which took place between the monks 
of St. Swithin’s, Winchester, and Henry II. The latter was 
staying at Guildford, in Surrey. One day he had just returned 
from hunting, when the prior of St. Swithin’s, and thirteen of 
its monks, presented themselves before him, evidently in great 
distress. They threw themselves on the ground at his feet, 
and as it was very muddy, the extremity of their suf- 
ferings was, by this proceeding, rendered still more conspic- 
uous. With voices full of sorrow they laid before the king 
their complaints of the great wrong that had just been done 
them. It was this. Their bishop, who stood in respect to them 
in the place of abbot, had taken away from their meals three 
courses, and the full number was necessary to their support in 
carrying on the offices of religion. The king asked them how 
many courses still remained to them. “Only ten,’ was the 
mournful answer, “while from the time of St. Swithin him- 
self, we have been wont to have, on festival days, thirteen.” 
The monarch was somewhat astounded. He turned to the lords 
in his retinue. ‘Do you see these monks?” said he; “I 
thought their abbey must have been totally destroyed by fire, 
or some other heavy calamity have fallen upon them, when I 
found them rolling in the mud; whereas their only complaint 
is that three courses have been taken away out of the thirteen 
which they have been accustomed to have.” Turning around 
and addressing the monks, he said, “I, in my own court, am 
content with three courses.” Here he swore an oath, which it 
is not necessary to translate, and added, “May your bishop 
perish if he do not reduce the number of your courses to that 
of mine.” The story is certainly good enough to be true. But 
it ismuch easier to believe of the monks that they were glut- 
tons than that they were fools; and the story, as told here, 
would preve them far more of the latter even than of the former. 
But whether the tale be true or not, its existence is proof of 
the opinion held of them by their enemies, and of the reputa- 
tion for good living they had generally acquired. They 
might justly complain, indeed, of the punishment to which 
they were subjected, if their table was made to resemble the 
king’s ; for if contemporary accounts are to be trusted, the food 
furnished to the attendants at the court was far from palatable. 
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Peter of Blois, who for a long period acted as chaplain to 
Henry II., draws a vivid picture of the culinary discomforts to 
which he was subjected. “I wonder,” he says, “how any man 
of education can endure the vexations of a court. In their 
meals, their rides, their attendance, no order, no method, no 
moderation, is observed. Bread not kneaded or properly fer- 
mented, and made with the dregs of beer, is set before a court 
chaplain or a knight. The bread is as heavy as lead, mixed 
with cockle, half baked; the wine acid or mothery, muddy, 
greasy, rancid, pitchy, and vapid. I have sometimes seen wine 
set upon the tables of the great so full of sediment that it could 
not be drunk except with closed eyes, and it was necessary to 
grind it rather than drink it. The beer in the court is 
horrible to the taste and abominable to the sight. In conse- 
quence of the crowds at court, the meat sold here is scarcely 
scund, the fish four days old, but none the less dear on that 
uecount.”* 

Giraldus never forgot this dinner, and his autobiography is 
not the only place in which he tells of it. But as it, like every- 
thing else, came to an end, he proceeded on his journey back to 
Wales. When he arrived there, he found a bitter state of feel- 
ing existing between Peter de Laia, the new bishop, and his 
subordinates. It came at last to an open rupture, which ended 
for the time being in the prelate being driven from the coun- 
try. Giraldus insinuates that the expulsion was a pretence 
rather than a reality. It was certainly far preferable for a man 
who loved his comfort to spend the revenues of his divcese in 
a more congenial society than could be found amid the turbu- 
lent clergy and laity of Wales; and many of the prelates who 
have been appointed over the dioceses of that country have in 
this respect followed in the footsteps of Peter de Laia, and 
this too within a comparatively recent period. Many will 
recollect the picture drawn of Dr. Watson, who at the begin- 
ning of this century was bishop of Llandaff, but resided in the 
midst of the lake country of England. In his case neglect of 
every duty and lack of every requirement had been almost 
formulated into system. He was a prominent theologian in 

* Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to British History, vol. ii, 
p- XXxXvill. 
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the church of his native land: yet not content with privately 
disbelieving the creed he publicly professed, he may almost be 
said to have denounced it, and was so utterly out of sympathy 
with the spirit which even common decency requires it to be 
approached, that he explained the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment as tricks of chemistry or slight-of-hand. He was a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, and he never attended its delibera- 
tions. He was professor of divinity in Cambridge University, 
yet he delivered no lectures, and indeed performed no public 
exercises of any kind. He was a bishop of the church of Eng- 
land, yet he lived three hundred miles from his diocese, and 
would not have recognized many parts of it if by chance he 
had come upon them—an accident which never tonk place. 

At the same time, in spite of the insinuations of Giraldus to 
the contrary, Peter de Laia may have been led to choose a resi- 
dence outside of his diocese, by a regard for his personal safety 
rather than for his personal comfort. An incident that took place 
in 1197 brings into very clear light the difficulties of the position 
in which the bishop of St. David's was placed, and shows that 
a reluctance to reside in the territory of which he was the spirit- 
ual head, was no mere freak of fancy, or suggestion of unworthy 
fear. At that time the troubles between himself and his peo- 
ple seem to have been settled; and as Rhys, the ruler of 
South Wales, was threatening rebellion, he went to him and 
besought him not to disturb the peace of the church and the 
country by going to war with England. The bishop not only 
failed of success in his mission, his advice was rejected with in- 
sult. Nor was this all. On the night following, a number of 
the followers of the Welsh prince seized upon the prelate while 
he was sleeping, forced him from his bed, and dragged him, 
while dressed only in his under-garments, through the wood 
near his residence ; and from the indignity of his situation he 
was not relieved till rescued by William de Braose.* When 
the leading prince of a country could venture to bestow atten- 
tions of such a kind upon its leading prelate, a man in this case 
advanced in years, safety and security from bodily injury could 
not well be assumed for the latter, while his relations with the 
clergy as well as the laity were on a hostile footing. 


* Annales de Wintonia, A. D. 1197, in Annales Monastici, vol. ii. 
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The bishop, by the advice of the primate, appointed Giral- 
dus to act for him during his absence from his see; and the lat- 
ter, with his usuai frankness, informs us that he governed for 
a long time the church of St. David’s, with wisdom and moder- 
ation. Nor, though the statement rests on his word alone, is it 
unlikely to have been true. He possessed all the influence that 
is derived from high birth and powerful connections. To this was 
added great learning, which is something that is always far more 
apt to impress contemporaries than the very highest wisdom ; 
and along with his learning, and in spite of his vanity, there 
was in his nature a certain elevation of soul which freed him 
from sordid views, or from any willingness to tolerate abuses 
of any kind for the sake of his own comfort. Executive 
ability he was, moreover, likely to have inherited. There is 
really not much reason to doubt that his management was a 
benefit both to the bishop and the diocese; and to both it is 
equally probable that it must at times have been offensive ; 
for his nature was such that no duty was more cheerfully done 
than that which gave him an opportunity to make himself disa- 
greeable. To the bishop, indeed, he must have seemed both un- 
endurable and indispensable. This double distinction of being 
both a nuisance and necessity, Giraldus has not been the first 
to attain; but from the very nature of things it was not a po- 
sition he could long hold. If the account that he gives of his 
bishop’s acts and character be true, a good understanding could 
not by any possibility exist between men of views and feel- 
ings so opposite. Open war broke out at last between them, 
and Giraldus threw up his commission as legate, so as thereby 
to put himself at perfect liberty to attack his superior. The 
contest went on for a long time; and though he does not say so, 
it is not hard to believe that while it lasted Giraldus enjoyed 
his life. Ardently as he had longed to preside over the see of 
St. David’s, it is doubtful if he were not far happier while he 
was annoying the bishop than he would have been if oceupy- 
ing the bishop’s place. And he had the blessed consciousness 
throughout the whole of the controversy, that he was abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly right, while his opponent was abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly wrong. No doubt ever shook the 
confidence of his soul that he was acting in obedience to the 
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loftiest cails of duty. Nor had he any hesitation in expressing his 
feelings freely. One of his letters, addressed to the bishop, 
with the nominal intent of defending himself from attack, man- 
ages, under an air of outward respect, to convey an insult in 
almost every line. He discourses quite fully on the incompe- 
tence of members of the monastic orders to hold high positions 
in the church. He thinks it wonderful that an indiscreet 
monk, ignorant of both divine and human law, should with 
confidence and rashness presume impudently and imprudently 
to perform the duties of the clergy. In support of his views 
he makes an incursion into the realm of etymology, and brings 
back as spoil a derivation of the Greeco-Latin word for ‘monk,’ 
which is certainly a striking one for a man whom a prominent 
English historian has lately styled “ the father of modern phi- 
lology.” Monachus, he says, comes from monos, which means 
“solitary,” and acos, which means “sorrowful.” The legiti- 
mate inference is not left to the imagination, but directly ap- 
plied. Let the monk give up his offices in the church, let him 
stay in his solitary cell and sorrow for his sins. But freely 
as Giraldus talked to his bishop, he was far more free in talking 
of him. His language, when it came to abuse, could never un- 
der any circumstances be accused of lacking definiteness and 
precision; and these qualities are particularly conspicuous in 
the terms he applies to his superior. Still it is curious to ob- 
serve, how with him the ecclesiastical feeling is apt to prevail 
over the purely moral. He brings many charges against the 
prelate ; but alienation of the church property seems to be regard- 
ed as the most grievous crime ; absenteeism, oppression of the 
inferior clergy, even incontinence are, to all appearance, treated 
as of comparatively inferior importance. Nor did he confine 
himself to words in this controversy, or refrain from acts. 
That indeed would have been impossible for him; for by na- 
ture, he was as vigorous as he was verbose. Among other 
things, he even accused the bishop to the pope, and sought to 
secure his deposition. Nor in spite of the difference of posi- 
tion were the two parties unequally matched. At length peace 
was made between them; but, according to Giraldus, it was not 
until ata synod held at St. David’s, the bishop restored the 
property of which the church had been unjustly despoiled. 
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How much truth there is in the particular charges made against 
Peter de Laia by his subordinate, it is of course impossible to say ; 
but there is no reason to doubt the account given by the latter 
of the practices of episcopal extortion which were then prevalent. 
Of this he tells, in another work, some stories, which, looked at 
from one point of view are amusing; from another point they 
are apt to arouse a different feeling. Most of these stories re- 
late to the exaction of domestic animals, especially hogs, a mat- 
ter of no slight importance amid the swine-fed population of 
Wales. One of them is the following: A bishop noticed that 
a priest under his jurisdiction was the owner of a number of fat 
hogs. He summoned him to his presence, and informed him 
that Christmas was near at hand. ‘Before that day,” he 
added, “let me have ten of your hogs.” ‘My lord,” was 
the reply of the priest, “I have but few hogs, and those are 
very necessary to me and to my family.” “For that reason,” 
was the reply of the bishop, “‘you shall now give me 
twenty.” The priest fancied this to be a joke, and was at 
first rather flattered at the condescension of his spiritual ruler. 
“T am pleased,” said he, “that my hogs furnish matter for 
laughter and jest to my lord.” On this point he was speedily 
undeceived. “ Before you leave me,” replied the bishop, “ you 
will find that this is a serious matter, and anything but a joke ; 
now you shall make me a gift of thirty.” Here the priest became 
thoroughly alarmed, and begged piteously that he would have 
compassion on him, since in no way he had offended. To this 
supplication the only answer was a demand for forty hogs, and 
along with the demand, was conveyed the assurance that with 
every refusal the number required would be increased by ten. 
The priest saw there was no hope, and, in accordance with the 
advice of certain by-standers who knew the character of the 
prelate well, agreed to give up to the bishop forty fine, well-fed 
hogs, lest greater injury should befall him; and this was done 
accordingly. There was no reason at all for this extortion, 
adds Giraldus, beyond the possession by the subordinate of a 
number of fat swine which the superior wanted. 

Another of these stories introduces a nobler animal. A cer- 
tain bishop was holding a council of his diocese; and while so 
doing, it wasannounced to him that a particular church, of which 
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he was patron, had become vacant by the death of the incum- 
bent. The news was the occasion of joy and not of sorrow to 
the worthy prelate. ‘Thank God,” said he, “from this loss 
comes my gain ; for certainly he who givesthe most to me shall 
have that benefice.” This remark was made, Giraldus tells us, 
not in secret, but in the hearing of the whole chapter. The son 
of the dead priest, to whose ears it came, took occasion that day 
to meet the bishop, and for the gift of twelve large and beauti- 
ful oxen, received his father’schurch. But he had some other 
difficulties to overcome before he was enabled to take formal 
possession. He was leaving, at night, the bishop’s chamber 
with the paper appointing him to the position he sought, when 
he met his archdeacon, who seems to have been lying in wait 
for him. This officer snatched from his hands the important 
document and would not give it back until the new priest had 
promised him, also, six fine oxen, and had given likewise am- 
ple security for carrying out his pledge.* 

Many stories of oppression of his subordinate clergy Giral- 
dus tells of Peter de Laia, who, if his account is to be trusted, 
was a shepherd who thought a great deal more of fleecing his 
flock than of feeding it. But from the turmoils into which this 
controversy brought him, he was, in some measure, relieved by 
being made chaplain to Henry IL, in 1184, and being sent the 
following year by that monarch, to accompany, as a sort of 
confidential adviser, his son Prince John, whom he had de- 
termined to make theruler of Ireland. Giraldus had, in 1183, 
paid a visit to that island in company with his brother Philip 
and appears then to have remained in it nearly a year. It is 
to be kept in mind that in the conquest of Ireland the immedi- 
ate relations of our author had borne a prominent, if not the 
most prominent, part; and in that country he would find him- 
self at once in the society of his personal friends. The time 
which he spent there at first, he tell us, was occupied by him 
in studying the characteristics of the country and the origin of 
its inhabitants. The idea of writing a work on the subject was 
then clearly in his mind, and there is little doubt that the pros- 
pect of being enabled to still further prosecute his investigations, 
led him to welcome gladly the prospect of joining the expe- 


* De Jure et Statu Menevensis Ecclesia, Distinctio I. 
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dition which was about to proceed, under the conduct of 
Prince John, to the full establishment of the supremacy of the 
conquerors. 

The English government of Ireland has never been widely 
celebrated for wisdom. From the very beginning the foreign 
administration brought little but additional misery to the al- 
ready miserable inhabitants ; and their discontent, their secret 
or open hostility, has always been a source of weakness and 
sometimes of danger to the ruling power. In dealing with 
Ireland, the counsels of the wisest of English statesmen and 
rulers seem to have been turned into foolishness. Henry II. 
was an able monarch; he had several sons, all of them bad 
enough, to be sure: but to rule Ireland—overrun rather than 
really conquered—he sent John, the weakest and most worthless 
of all. The first misfortune indeed that befell this unhappy 
country, was to have this prince given the sovereignty of it. 
Among all the monarchs who have sat upon the English throne, 
John claims a special preéminence as being not comparatively 
but utterly despicable. If in the list of qualities that went to 
make up his character there was one single virtue, history has 
not merely neglected to enlarge upon it, it has failed even to 
allude to it. In him were biended_in perfect union all the 
mean traits, in their meanest form, that distinguished each indi- 
vidual member of the royal house to which he belonged, and 
no alloy of excellence of any kind marred the complete sym- 
metry of his worthlessness, the various and y.rying qualities 
of which nature and education had worked together in blend- 
ing into a harmonious and homogeneous and utterly contempt- 
ible whole. It hardly needs to be said that an expedition un- 
dertaken with such a man as leader resulted in ignominious 
failure. John returned to England in December, 1185, leaving 
the country in a much worse condition than when he came. 
Giraldus, however, continued to remain in Ireland until about 
May, of the following year, collecting the materials for his ac- 
count of the topography of the island, and of its conquest, if 
that term can properly be used. The facts thus got together 
were subsequently digested and put in order in the midst 
of the many cares which encompassed him while attend- 
ing the English court; and the works thus prepared furnish, 
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he tells us, reading for posterity, objects of malice and envy 
to contemporaries ; an occasion of delight to some, of detraction 
to others.* His boast is not altogether untrue. It is by these 
writings, and those which describe Wales, that the name of 
Giraldus has been kept alive, so far as it can be said to have 
vitality at all. They are, indeed, important enough to warrant 
all the attention which has been bestowed upon them. 

It goes without saying that Giraldus was not long in Ireland 
without getting into a controversy. The materials in that coun- 
try are always ready; and a man like our author, who seemed to 
wander about the earth with a metaphorical chip on his shoulder, 
was not likely to remain long without finding some one to 
knock it off, or fancying that some one had been doing so, 
which as regards his feelings and acts was just the same. In 
the middle of Lent in the year 1186, the archbishop of Dublin 
was holding a council in that city ; and here the occasion of a 
quarrel was presented. The prelate himself preached the first 
day on the sacraments of the church. On the second day he 
was followed by an abbot, whose sermon was not of a kind to 
produce peace and good will between the native clergy and the 
foreign ecclesiastics whom the conquest had brought into the 
country. The discourse ef the abbot, which was a long one, was 
upon continence. The character of the Irish priesthood has in 
this respect always stood high in more modern times ; but it was 
of a high type from the very beginning. It was naturally a 
subject of just pride to the preacher who paid a lofty tribute to 
the purity of his brethren in the past ; but he went on to lament 
the steady decline in morality then going on before their eyes. 
For this he saw plainly the reason, and had no hesitation in 
assigning it. They had been corrupted by the foreign clergy 
with whom they came into contact; for they could not touch 
pitch and not be defiled. Nor was this aggressive discourse all. 
The confusion that followed the delivery of the sermon was 
further increased by the accusation immediately brought against 
certain of the foreign clergy, that they had contracted marriage, 
or to use the language of our author, concubinage, and had pub- 
licly taken their wives to their homes. With any such proceed- 
ing on their part, Giraldus would naturally have no sympathy, 

* Expugnatio Hibernica, Liber ii. Chap. xxxiii. 
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In his eyes matrimony was for the soldiers of the church noth- 
ing but that primrose path of dalliance which led directly to 
the gates of spiritual death. At his instigation the archbishop 
ordered an immediate investigation. The accused were tried 
and found guilty and suspended at once from their functions 
and deprived of the incomes they had been enjoying. Great 
was the exultation of the native clergy at the result; indeed it 
assumed a derisive and almost insulting character. But their 
turn was now to come. There was something to be said on the 
other side, and the archbishop invited Giraldus to say it. No 
more pleasing duty could have been assigned him. To preach 
to a people in regard to their particular imperfections was a 
task from which most men would have shrunk; but no such 
feeling found place in the heart of our author. To be able to 
say distasteful and offensive things to the men he disliked and 
at the same time to feel that he was simply discharging his duty 
was a combination of choice and circumstance which is rarely 
given to men in real life. Giraldus did not fail to improve it 
to the uttermost. He furnishes a pretty full summary of the 
address he made to the Irish clergy at the Dublin council ; and 
indeed he was so pleased with it that he inserted it almost word 
for word in his account of the island. His hearers had certainly 
no reason to complain of any want of frankness on his part. 
He began with rather a glowing tribute to their piety, to the 
care and zeal with which they performed the regular duties of 
their profession; in particular, he paid the highest praise to 
their continence, a virtue in which he could not but admit they 
excelled. But unfortunately they did not keep up in other re- 
spects to this severe standard. They fasted and prayed during 
the day; but they made up for it by getting thoroughly drunk 
during the night. The hours of light were given to the works of 
the spirit; but the hours of darkness to the works of the flesh, so 
far as these are represented by excessive and unbecoming pota- 
tions. On this drunkenness of the Irish clergy Giraldus has in- 
sisted strongly in other places ; and it is no wonder that as an 
author he has not found much favor with the priestly writers of 
that nation. This, however, was but one item of the general con- 
demnation which he visited upon them all, both clergy and 
laity, in the course of this sermon. There were good men 
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among them, he condescendingly assured them, nowhere, 
indeed, any better ; but the bad were very bad, nowhere, indeed, 
any worse ; and unfortunately most of them were bad. Among 
the oats and tares—which two, somewhat strangely to our ears, 
he joins together—there was wheat to be sure, but there was 
very littie of it; little grain, but an exceeding deal of chaff. 
The higher clergy neglected their duty in not preaching to the 
people, and reproving them for their sins. If they had done as 
they ought, he went cn to say in his usual conciliatory manner, 
the population would not have been in the brutal and degraded 
state in which it was. The nation, he told them, was vile 
almost beyond description. As regards morals, it was wrapped 
up in vices like a garment; as regards religion, it was ignorant 
of the very rudimentary principles of the faith. Petty thefts, 
highway robbery, perjury, treason were the common practices 
of all. Neither the tithes nor the first fruits were paid ; mar- 
riages were not contracted ; incest was not shunned ; the church 
of God was not frequented with reverence ; the dead were not 
buried with proper rites. There is often a ludicrous anti-climax 
in the roll of vices which Giraldus denounces, which reminds 
one of De Quincey’s complaint that the man who indulges in 
murder will soon come to think little of robbing ; and that from 
robbing he will inevitably go on to drinking and Sabbath-break- 
ing, and finally wind up his miserable career with incivility 
and procrastination. It is indeed a striking illustration of the 
revolution through which the human mind has gone in little as 
well as great things, that the particular sin which Giraldus 
inveighed against most bitterly on this occasion will not to the 
majority of men seem now a sin atall. What he spoke of as being 
especially detestable, what was contrary not only to the faith but 
to common decency, was the custom widely prevalent in many 
parts of Ireland, of men marrying the wives of their deceased 
brothers. 

Giraldus went on to reiterate the charge that the blame for 
this state of things and for the condition of the laity fell 
mainly upon the clergy. None of them had lifted up his voice 
like a trumpet to warn the people of their transgressions. 
Rather had they all looked on in silence, if not with indiffer- 
ence. No word of remonstrance came from them. By them 
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no protest was uttered against practices degrading to the body 

and deadly to the soul. Therefore he added in conclusion, you 
have confessors among you, but ne martyrs; a state of things 
for which no parallel could be found in any other Christian 
country. No Irish prelate had gone into exile rather than 
abandon the duty he owed his church; none of them had shed 
his blood in defence of its rights and privileges. The nation 
was brutal and blood-thirsty. But opportunities so favorable 
had never been improved. The zeal of the ministers of God 
had never been sufficient in a single instance to gain for one 
of them the crown of martyrdom. 

This point Giraldus seemed to think absolutely convincing 
as to the negligence and sloth of the Irish clergy. The death 
of Becket, murdered at the foot of the altar to which he was 
clinging, had for him a fascination which shows itself constantly 
in his writings, and had the conditions been favorable would 
doubtless have inspired him to run cheerfully the risk of a 
similar fate. Apparently in his eyes no church could prove 
the purity and divinity of its teachings until some of its mem- 
bers had been murdered. He had, however, appreciation enough 
of a good retort not to omit one which was made to himself by 
the archbishop of Cashel, while talking with him on this same 
subject. To him he uttered his old charge of the criminal 
slothfulness of the Irish clergy, and the convincing proof of it 
that was seen in the fact of their possessing no martyrs. The 
prelate probably had a hearty dislike for the invaders: but his 
reply was as courteous as it was suggestive. “True,” said he 
“it may be that our people is, as it seems to be, barbarous and 
uncultivated and cruel. Nevertheless it has always been wont 
to hold its religious teachers in great honor and reverence, and 
never on any occasion to stretch out a hostile hand against the 
saints of God. But now a race has come into the island which 
both knows how to make martyrs, and has been accustomed to 
make them. From this time on, Ireland. like other countries, 
will have its martyrs.”* 

The invective under the name of a sermon which Giraldus 
delivered on the occasion here referred to, may be said indeed 
to mark the feelings which from the beginning prevailed in the 





* Topographia Hibernica, Distinctio III., Chap. xxxii. 
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conquering race toward the conquered. It is no wonder that 
the government was from the first a failure. Little good admin- 
istration could be expected from men who talked and acted as 
if it had been a positive misfortune that St. Patrick, instead of 
converting the natives and destroying the reptiles, had not, on 
the contrary, spared the latter and annihilated the former. 
The general state of feeling on both sides Giraldus incidentally 
lays bare in his writings which treat of Ireland ; and with a dis- 
cussion of these works and of one or two others, upon which 
his reputation now mainly rests, carrying the notice nearly to 
the end of the autobiography that has been preserved, we shall 
finish this account of his life. 
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ArticLE V.—REVIEW OF PROFESSOR EBERS’ NOVEL, 
“HOMO SUM.” 


Homo Sum. Roman von GeorG EBers. Stuttgart and Leip- 
zig: Druck und Verlag von Eduard Hallberger. 1878. 
pp. 376. 


GrorG Esers, whose romance, Homo Sum, has in one year 
reached a fifth edition and the honor of an English translation, 
is an Egyptian scholar. He was formerly connected with the 
university in Jena, but has latterly lived in Leipzig, here also 
as professor in the university. He is a pupil of Lepsius, and 
has distinguished himself both by works of scholarship and 
imagination. His two earlier romances were marked by a 
somewhat careful effort to convey with accuracy information 
of Egvptian manners and thinking; and the first one was 
furnished with ample notes and references to authorities, by 
which many of the incidental statements found confirmation 
and elucidation. In Homo Sum we have more purely a 
work of imagination. Not that the background is not drawn 
with such clear and steady lines as to give no distorted view 
of the period and the region. But the lapse of time since the 
fourth century and the distance to the Arabian Sinai are here 
treated as too vast to admit of a minute painting of the sur- 
roundings without loss of attention to the story. In nearly 
every case where the historical novel becomes very exact 
history it loses a little its hold upon the imagination; and 
though Hypatia, with which every English reader will compare 
this story, is historically superior, it necessarily involves a scope 
so much wider, becomes so complex that except for the more 
ardent lover of historic movements the interest in it as a story 
occasionally flags. Life may be sacrificed to archzology and 
speculation, and the “ new faces” have to be sometimes closely 
scrutinized before they reveal themselves clearly as the “old 
faces.” It may indeed be considered a question to be settled 
by the character and size of the audience desired, as only the 
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most cultured will apppreciate the finest lines. For each type 
is in its way admirable, and probably few readers will regret 
that Ebers, having shown his skill in the archeological novel 
both in The Egyptian Princess, and Uarda, has written at last a 
novel in which, while the customs and scenery are perfectly 
oriental and the conceptions antique, the historical has been 
refined to an atmosphere, and the emotions and characters find 
quick responses in the men and women of to-day, and the 
claims of art are paramount. Eight centuries, which include 
the Christian era, make an immense difference. Egyptian and 
Persian life, in the time of Cambyses and Cyrus, the period of 
Ebers’ first novel, had fewer points in common with our expe- 
rience than the life of the simple anchorites striving for the 
Christian peace. This latter life, too, requires fewer accessories, 
and the pictures of solitary and domestic experience in Homo 
Sum are very real in one sense and go straight to the modern 
heart. Yet one must concede that the training for and of the 
earlier romances, the checks which historical exactness imposed 
were salutary; that only by such leading strings could one 
learn to walk in so stately and secure a way upon the rocky 
soil of the Arabian desert of fifteen centuries ago. 

The title of the book is taken from the oft-quoted Terentian 
motto, “Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto.” What- 
ever may have been the exact sense of these words originally, 
they are extremely un-Roman—so un-Roman in fact as to cor- 
roborate the story of Terence’s Carthaginian birth. They are 
undoubtedly expanded in our conception far beyond what they 
originally meant, and yet it can bardly be an offence in Pro- 
fessor Ebers to take these words in their widest meaning as 
expressing not so much Paul’s sense, as our own, of the fact 
that his struggles were those of a common humanity. At the 
same time, the hero's extraordinary devotion to others goes far 
towards justi*ying the adoption of the thought in this large 
sense as his too, and to excuse the improbable finale of the 
story according to which Polycarp chiseled on Paul’s monu- 
ment words which the latter had written with a coal on the 
wall of his cave just before his death: “Pray for poor me. I 


was a human being.” 
The book is dedicated to the great archeological painter, 
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Alma-Tadema, and with more fitness than a mere compliment 
from a worker in a kindred field implies. Few stories are so 
rich in those plastic scenes which show the effect of art-study. 
The characters seem here and there to group themselves in the 
most sculpturesque attitudes, and thus leave in the mind an 
unfading picture. One might hope that Alma-Tadema or 
some more sympathetic artist may copy some of the pic- 
turesque scenes of the story. What could be more adapted 
to the pencil than the following scene, in which the old 
anchorite Paul, after having explained the secrets of success in 
discus-hurling to Hermas, who is longing for life and contest, 
having been gradually led into it, contends with him as though 
once more back in the palestra? The quotation, changed 
slightly, is from the Tauchnitz translation. 


“Paul spoke with growing eagerness, and now he grasped a flat stone as he 
might have done many years since when no youth in Alexandria had been his 
match in throwing the discus. 

He bent his knees, stretched out -his body, gave play to his wrist, extended his 
arm to the utmost, and hurled the stone into space, while the clenched toe of his 
right foot deeply dented the soil. 

But it fell to the ground before reaching the palm which Paul had indicated as 
the mark. 

‘Wait!’ cried Hermas. ‘Let me now try to hit the tree.’ 

His stone whistled through the air, but it did not even reach the mound into 
which the palm tree had struck root. 

Paul shook his head disapprovingly, and in his turr seized a flat stone; and 
now an eager contest began. At every throw Hermas’ stone flew farther, for he 
copied his teacher’s action and grasp with increasing skill, while the older man’s 
arm began to tire. At last Hermas for the second time hit the palm-tree, while 
Paul had failed to reach even the mound with his last fling. 

The pleasure of the contest took stronger possession of the anchorite; he flung 
his raiment from him, and seizing another stone he cried out, as though he were 
standing once more in the wrestling-school among his old companions, all shining 
with their anointment, ‘By the silver-bowed Apollo and the arrow-speeding 
Artemis, I will hit the palm-tree.’ 

The missile sang through the air, his body sprang back, and he stretched out 
his left hand to save his tottering balance; there was a crash, the tree quivered 
under the blow, and Hermas shouted joyfully, ‘Wonderful! wonderful! that was 
indeed a throw. The old Menander is not dead! Farewell; to-morrow we will 


try again.” 
This scene, we think, might make a fine painting, but it 


gains so much in meaning by the succeeding paragraphs that 
it ought not here to be disconnected from them. 
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“ With these words Hermas quitted the anchorite and hastened with long leaps 
down the hill to the oasis. 

Paul started at the words like a sleep-walker who is suddenly wakened by 
hearing his named called. He looked about him in bewilderment, as if he had to 
find his way in some strange world. Drops of sweat stood on his brow, and with 
sudden shame he snatched up his garments that were lying on the ground and 
covered his naked limbs. 

For some time he stood gazing after Hermas, then he clasped his brow in deep 
anguish, and large tears ran down upon his beard. ‘What have I said?’ he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘that every vein of the old man in me was extirpated? Fool | 
vain madman that I am. They call me Paul, and I am Saul, and worse than Saul.’ 

With these words he threw himself on his knees, pressing his forehead against 
the hard rock and began to pray. He felt as if he had been flung from a height 
on spears and lances, as if his heart and soul were bleeding; and while he 
remained there, dissolved in grief and prayer, accusing and condemning himself, 
he felt not the burning of the sun as it mounted in the sky, heeded not the flight 
of time, nor heard the approach of a party of pilgrims, who under the guidance of 
the bishop Agapitus were visiting the holy places. The palmers saw him at 
prayer, heard his sobs, and marvelling at his piety, at a sign from their pastor 
knelt down behind him. When Paul at last rose, he perceived with surprise and 
alarm the witnesses of his devotions, and approached Agapitus to kiss his robe. 
But the bishop said, ‘Not so; he that is most pious is the greatest among us. 
My friends, let us bow down before this holy man.’ 

The pilgrims obeyed his command. Paul hid his face in his hands and sobbed 
out, ‘Wretch, wretch thet I am.’ 

But the pilgrims praised his humility and followed their leader, who left the 
spot.” 

Other scenes might be adduced as revealing the fascination 
and influence which the plastic arts have for the author. 
Such a scene is that where in Peter’s house at dinner, Miriam 
rises from among the slaves before the master has given the 
signal, and defiant of custom and law moves toward the door 
until arrested by the stern question of the household-king, and 
to the amazement of all boldly answers. Such another scene 
is that by night in Polycarp’s atelier, where in the presence of 
his last and greatest work the mother rebukes him for having 
thus embodied the beauty of Sirona (the wife of another) in a 
model, and the father entering unperceived listens to the pas- 
sionate outbursts of the son and to the affectionate but relent- 
less accents of the mother commanding Polycarp to shatter the 
idol of his heart with his hammer, and finally interferes to save 
the beautiful statue. 

Lessing discussed largely how much poetry might do for art; 
but the other question, how much the plastic arts may do for 
poetry, is not much considered in the Laocoon. 
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It is apropos of Goethe’s relation to the plastic arts that 
Herman Grimm says that “truly artistic creation is not pos- 
sible from the sphere of a single art, but for the masterly 
exercise of every single art there is need of the influence of 
all arts.” Certain lines in the Jphigenia* clearly show the 
influence of statuary upon the poet, and that in a very noble 
way. And some of Ebers’ scenes in this story have not merely 
the dramatic interest that makes them typical for every age, 
but that power and variety, that grandeur in composition 
(using the word as a painter’s term), which suggest familiarity 
with the best Greek art. 

The two characters in the passage already quoted are closely 
linked with one another. The elder claims as his own in the 
crisis of the story the sin that he supposes the younger has 
committed. That supposed sin is adultery—but in truth the 
younger Hermas has been guilty of nothing but imprudence, 
and one inevitably rebels in thought against such terrible conse- 
quences as follow to Paul for assuming the hypothetical sin of 
his younger brother. That adultery should be the offence of 
the plot is more natural in a French or German novel than in 
an English one, but the monastic idea was such that no other 
sin could be here suggested with the same respect for the 
claims of true art. As Kingsley says in Hypatia, the monk 
“was accustomed to believe animal sin to be the deadliest and 
worst of all sin, indeed the great offence itself beside which all 
others were comparatively venial.” Impurity is the last charge 
that can be brought against the story. 

Paul, the character in whom the interest mainly centers, 
of course suffers excommunication from the privileges of the 
church and all companionship with its members for this uncom- 
mitted sin. The author tells us that the real incident of one 
anchorite thus enduring punishment for another was the germ 
of his story, and it is not possible to imagine that the greatness 
of the conception loses anything under the development of 
Professor Ebers. How far such vicariousness is possible for 
mere man to assume; how far the shock, that confidence in a 
good man and hence faith in all human goodness receives, 
when an innocent man claims falsely a sin to shield another 


* The lines beginning So steigst du denn Erfiillung.—Act 3d. 
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from punishment, would in reality take from the grandeur of 
such an act, are questions that each one may answer for 
himself. Possibly the, trinitarian who peruses this story 
will find a confirmation of his faith that the central figure 
of the Christian system was not a mere man; of his belief 
that human nature is so weak and limited that no steady 
march like that of Jesus of Nazareth could possibly have been 
maintained by a purely human being; though the reappearance 
of old associations and habits in Paul are sufficient to account 
for his lapses. 

And it is very clear that Professor Ebers had no such pur- 
pose as the exaltation of any dogma in the composition of the 
story. On the contrary, there is nothing in the book to dis- 
prove that he, like many orientalists, regards Christianity as 
the sublimest among the efforts of man to construct for him- 
self a religious system, or even makes it one of several forms 
codrdinate in value and beauty. But the knowledge of the 
human heart involved in such a conception as this Paul, the 
certainty and suddenness of relapse into pride and obedience 
to semi-physical impulses, while such a truly majestic effort in 
self-sacrifice is being made to maintain spiritual repose, impart 
a profound lesson of the duality of man’s nature, “the law of 
the members and the law of the mind.” The highest art here 
teaches the highest truth. 

Paul was once Menander, wealthy, of splendid and trained 
physique, a true Greek and as such fond of all the refinements, 
pastimes, and pleasures of Alexandrian life, the baths, ban- 
quets, plays, horses, and races, athletic contests, anointings, 
garlands, songs, and the Jove of women. Seriously wounded 
in a street-brawl with Roman soldiers, he was carried into a 
Christian house, and nursed by Christian people. While lying 
there he heard the settlement of a dispute by Eusebius of Can- 
opus. This singular dispute between Christians, in which the 
aim of each party was not to keep his own or to get another's, 
but to relinquish his own, and the still more singular decision 
of the umpire that the prayers of the one who had not been 
able to work for the harvest, entitled him to the share which 
the two others urged upon him and he declined, touched Menan- 
der’s heart. Under the influence of the household, his soul as 
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well as his body was healed, and he became a Christian. The 
prisons of the city were open to him, as the brother-in-law of 
the prefect, and he often visited the persecuted Christians, who 
were confined in them. In one of the prisons he met a woman 
beautiful, of noble carriage, who though not a Christian deeply 
interested him. After a time she was converted, baptized as 
Magdalene, and though not imprisoned on account of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore not required by the edict to sacrifice to 
the Greek gods or suffer torture, she insisted that her name be 
inscribed with those who refused to obey the order. Menan- 
der, now Paul, united with her in this act, and they suffered 
together. Magdalene died the martyr’s death, under the torture, 
Paul survived, but the memory of this woman, her greatness of 
soul and Christian elevation became the inspiration of his life, 
and led to his withdrawal from the world. It transpires that 
this woman was the lost wife of the hermit Stephen, the mother 
of the young Hermas, with whom he measured strength and 
skill in the scene we have quoted, whom he tenderly loved, 
and for whom he later suffered. She had deserted her hus- 
band with a Gaul, and it appears near the end of the story that 
it is the wife of this very Gaul for whose friendliness to Her- 
mas Paul bears the punishment. One of the last scenes exhib- 
its Stephen, the father of Hermas, in deadly conflict with Phoe- 
bicius, the Roman centurion, the Gaul, who had led his wife 
astray. Stephen had forgiven her, had rejoiced to learn from 
Paul that it was she who had died so nobly the martyr’s death, 
was at peace with all the world except her betrayer whom he 
could not even in thought forgive. Sick and near his end, 
upon the hermit fortress he stretched out his hand to a Roman 
centurion, climbing up to take part in the defence, but when 
the centurion turned out to be the Gaul who had ruined his 
home, the slurabering wrath of years burst forth and anchorite 
and centurion fell from the wall in a death grapple, to be 
crushed below. One is here reminded of the grapple and fal! 
of Philammon and the Ammal in Hypatia, and there are other 
features for which Mr. Kingsley’s novel may claim suggestion. 
The grey-hound with which Sirona flees plays a less impor- 
tant part in the flight than the Bran of Raphael Aben-Ezra, but 
serves an equally artistic purpose. So there are similarities of 
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expression in the two stories, which like circumstances call out. 
But anything like plagiarism cannot be charged, or rather the 
more such plagiarism we have in literature the better. 

Only the reading of the story can give an adequate impres- 
sion of the terrible character of the punishment that Paul 
endured. The flagellation from Phcebicius, the enraged hus- 
band, the prelude is a trifle, but the loss of friendship and 
honor, exclusion from church privileges, every grade of con- 
tumely, provocation to violence that almost becomes murder, 
worse than all, the lapse through the very woman whom Her- 
mas admired into a moment of passionate desire, and at last 
condemnation by the bishop in the fight on the fortress to inac- 
tivity, where by nature he ought to command, and is actually 
at first selected by the monks to command, in spite of the ban 
he is under; all this isa hard price for an act of heroic self- 
sacrifice. But when Stephen falls from the wall in the death- 
grapple with Phcebicius, the words of Paul, “He too has 
fought, he too has struggled in vain,” show how deeply into 
his heart has entered the iron which his own sins have pointed, 
and confirm our faith that deep and precious as were to him 
human sympathies, he was still struggling for something far 
more costly. Paul’s rescue and care of the beautiful fugitive 
Sirona, his chivalrous devotion to her among the crags and 
caves of the desert, his conflict with Polycarp in the exercise of 
this responsibility, and even his lapse into momentary passion, 
recalled as he is by the memory of Magdalene, deepen our inter- 
est in him, if they do not enlarge our sense of the grandeur of 
his character. 

Polycarp is a born artist, and his daily experiences are 
transmuted into nutriment for art-ideals. Indeed there is 
nothing more characteristic in the story than the clearness 
with which the inner voice is heard by the different char- 
acters. In Polycarp the call is to art, in Hermas to war, in 
Paul to self-sacrifice and the attainment of spiritual repose, in 
Dorothea to the largest exercise of Christian motherhood, in 
Sircua to a pure love. And here we touch what is at once the 
excellence and the defect of the book. It is idealistic, thor- 
oughly German. And though one must be thankful for a 
story in which touches of the idealism of Paul Gerhardt, and 
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Gottfried von Strassburg are combined, yet there is a sentiment- 
alism that sometimes mars the effect. If Miriam’s personality, 
picturesque and unique as it is, is not rather loosely connected 
with the main story, Hermas’ account of her death and his emo- 
tion over it, have a touch of unreality. Sirona’s easy conver- 
sion to Christianity will possibly grate a little on the reader, 
but one must remember that in that age there was a chaos of 
opinion, and Sirona is swayed by impulses of feeling. The 
leading characters are all extremely good except Phoebicius, 
and he is very repulsive. Indeed the characters are so ideal 
that one wonders, to say nothing of Paul’s falsity in claiming 
Hermas’ sin, that Hermas himself should stoop to telling Phoe- 
bicius lies which do not seem necessary to turn him off the trail 
of his vanished wife. One reviewer objects to the “ obtrusive 
detail,” but that is hardly fair criticism of a story that is so 
much freer than most German stories are of superfluous strokes. 
We are probably safe in believing that the author has studied 
thoroughly the best French novels, and we can certainly accept 
with thankfulness a story that in striking contrast to the meta- 
physical analyses of our greatest English novelist is a story, 
and one with a satisfactory ending. Paul dies after it is dis- 
covered that he was innocent of that for which he suffered. 
Sirona, whose husband fell from the wall in the grapple with 
Stephen, is received into the house of the senator, Peter, and 
becomes the wife of Polycarp. Hermas becomes the great sol- 
dier that his abilities in the fight of the bermits against their 
marauding enemies foretokened. 

There are touches of epic breadth and simplicity scattered 
through the story. How like Goethe in Hermann and Dorothea 
is this comparison apropos of words spoken by Polycarp’s 
mother on the fatal night of Hermas’ supposed transgression ! 
“Often when angry men threaten like gloomy thunder-clouds 
to dash against one another, they are kept and forced back as 
by the blowing of a friendly wind through a word from the 
lips of an intelligent woman.” How significant of the essential 
difference between man and woman is the conversation 
between Peter and Dorothea on the day following the interven- 
tion by Peter to save Polycarp’s statue! These are Peter’s 
concluding words in that interview: “Thou hast done much 
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good in thy life and given much prudent advice and neither I 
nor the children nor any one in this place will forget it, but 
for this that thou art the mother of Polycarp can I promise 
thee the thanks of the best who are to-day and who shall be in 
future centuries.” 

The threads of monastic life were never more pathetically 
interwoven with those of domestic joys than in these pages. 
The household of Peter may in its bright domesticity deepen 
the gloom around the lonely figures of Paul and Stephen, but 
the woman whom they remember is the justification of their 
solitariness. There are wrongs that wean from the world and 
heroisms that exalt above it. The same woman at different 
periods by differing action produced a similar result in two 
strong men and caused their renunciation of the world. One 
can better understand the struggle that prompts the with- 
drawal, the first incitement to monachism for reading this 
story. The sheepskin in which Paul and Hermas at first wan- 
dered (but which Paul so nobly lost) covered hearts kindred 
to those of Christians in every age, and the monk in spite of 
his garb and filth is “of like passions’ with us all. The 
Puritan and the rationalist are apt to forget that. It is good to 
find this truth once more so concretely stated. It is very good 
to tind the old German root of idealism flourishing in the old 
soil, still producing fruit of strong, original flavor, that one 
may say meets the exactions of better trained eyes and more 
cultivated palates. 

Such a story as this the great German writers of the last 
century prepared the way for, but their age as a whole scarcely 
foretold its possibility. And this is true not merely of the 
story, but also of the language. The original is worth reading 
not alone because it is in that form that we find it, as it came 
from the author’s mind (the translation is not faithful), but 
because we have in the language the characteristics which 
Madame de Stael noted in Lessing. It is much more Euro- 
pean, more cosmopolitan in style than the average German of 
the last century or the first half of this. It shows in a marked 
degree what other writers are here and there evincing, that in 
the hands of the truly cultured German prose is becoming a 
facile and transparent vehicle of modern thought. 
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ArticLte VI.—GLOOMY VIEWS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


Allantic Monthly for October, 1878. 
Literary Essays by Professor Shedd, 1878. 


THE Atlantic's essay upon “Certain Dangerous Tendencies 
in American Life,” and Professor Shedd’s “ Preface” to his 
Literary Essays meet at the same sombre point. This coming 
together of liberal and conservative thought upon an important 
topic, arrests our attention, and solicits consideration. 

The Atlantic essayist starts with two facts, which, as he well 
says, ought to enter into any fair estimate of our condition, 
(1) the vast destruction of property by the civil war, and (2) 
the vast increase of borrowed money to preserve the national 
life. This should have made us economical. But we became 
extravagant, acting as if this money was never to be paid, and 
intoxicated with our plenty, rating our possessions higher than 
their value. Hence our over-valued real estate, and our mer- 
cantile stagnation. 

From this he proceeds to the slackening of the moral sense 
in our new circumstances. And, by consequence, he is led to 
examine our religious and moral condition, inquiring what 
equipment we had to meet such emergencies. His account of 
our tendency away from the moralities of the past, is one of 
the most elaborate sections of the essay, and has no doubt been 
read by many with anything but a serene satisfaction,—the 
essayist having abundant reason for his presentation. From 
this main point, the essay passes through other dangerous 
tendencies, such as false views of education ; bad legislation ; 
an overplus of culture in the few, and a fatal lack of culture 
in the many; a tendency to communism; and the vices of our 
social life. 

Little is gained by an effort to compress a cannon ball, so 
we let Professor Shedd’s weighty words present his own 
weightier thoughts : 


“Twenty years ago, there was among us no formally stated theory like the 
Epicurean, but there was too much Epicureanism running through society, infus- 
ing a debilitating heat, and imparting a hectic flush. But now, the philosophy of 
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Lucretius is distinctly adopted and defended, and the infidel physics organizes the 
sensual impulse, and strengthens the sensual bent of the masses. We are not so 
sound and healthy a people as we were a generation ago. The debilitation is 
seen in vices that prevail over the whole extent of the land, and mortice them- 
selves into the frame-work of society so firmly that society must be shocked and 
racked before they can be torn out. It is seen in the amusements of the people, 
especially in our large cities, which are fast overflowing their limits, and inundat- 
ing the country with their fashions and spirit. Amusements are an accurate 
index of the national stamina, and the frivolous, licentious amusements now so 
common indicate that the American is undergoing an enervating, debauching 
process. as the cruel gladiatorial amusements of the Roman indicated that he 
underwent a hardening, brutalizing process. And it is difficult to say which is 
worst, in the sweep of years, and with reference to the perpetuity of society,— 
this modern softening of the brain, or that ancient ossification of the heart. 

The national decay is seen again in mercantile deceit and breach of trusts, 
which have become so wide spread as to inspire foreign and domestic capital 
with alarm; causing a general distrust of both individual and national credit, and 
producing a general stagnation. It is seen in the venality and profligacy of 
politics, municipal, state, federal, which has sunk republican government almost 
to the level of the worst specimens of monarchy in the times of the Second 
Charles, and the French Regency. 

A yet worse feature, perhaps, because it stands in the way of reformation, is 
found in the dislike of stern recuperative theories generally, and the disposition 
to dilute truth, and tone down the austere. The intellectuality of the nation has 
lost a great deal of its early fibre. In theology men shrink from thorough state- 
ments, and absolute punishments, as a weak nerve does from the north wind. In 
philosophy, even professed students avoid all the deeper problems, and all the 
strict science. In poetry those who read and relish Sophocles, Dante, and Milton, 
are greatly in the minority. And in art, the lofty, abstract ideal, has well-nigh 
vanished, so that in much that goes under this name, sense becomes still more 
sensuous, and flesh still more carnal.” 


This sounds like the first chapter of Romans. It is, in fact, 
that same indictment set against the nineteenth century, and 
its general truth we do not challenge any more than we gainsay 
Paul on human sinfulness. What we desire is to read beyond 
the indictment; if possible to get out of the sin abounding 
into the “grace that doth much more abound.” The Christian 
eye rests upon salvation; and, we think the patriot’s eye should 
not keep itself steadily in the gloom, as if passing evils were 
permanent facts. Dr. Shedd’s preface leads him no farther than 
to express the need for a thorough treatment of these evils, and 
to introduce his essays against the present untoward drift. We 
need not delay, therefore, on his presentation, longer than to 
welcome these essays as an aid to better thought. They are 
an aid to all who, like their respected author, prefer thorough 
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methods in the hastening on of “the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The Atlantic essayist proposes remedies in detail, and as 
every lover of his country should desire to see its “life” 
redeemed from such evil “tendencies.” let us consider some- 
what more closely a few of our alleged dangers, and the 
essayist’s means of deliverance therefrom. 

Our financial troubles come first. They are many in both 
government and commerce. His sketch is eminently just, 
touching the borrowing of ‘the money for the national preser- 
vation. It was borrowed, some of it from citizens and from 
banks, and more of it from the nation itself. The greenbacks 
were not “money” but promises to pay borrowed money. 
Sooner or later these promises must be met by the honest bor- 
rower. Of this, far-seeing men had been assuring us time and 
again. Dr. Bacon reminded the reading public of it some 
time ago. And speaking of the American war, Sir Arthur 
Helps says (Essays in the Intervals of Business): 

“Tn truth, my sorrowing is not so much for the combatants, or for the present 
generation. My grief is for the poor people in the future who will know, as we 
know, the full bitterness of large taxation. It was a comfort to think that there 
was at least one people to whom the tax-gatherer was not a terror; who after the 
death of a head of a family were not to see their mother’s trinkets and their 
father’s old familiar watch appraised, in order to ascertain, to the minutest 
farthing, the personal property which the deceased possessed. We have become 
accustomed to these things; but they are horrors. And what are they but the 
results of great wars of former genrations.” 

This foreigner foretold no repudiating tendency in American 
life. Our sudden and heavy burdens, coming as they did, and 
when they did, were especially trying to a nation so young as 
to be in a constant flutter in settling its population. If, at 
such a crisis, its inherent honesty should give way, it would 
certainly be tending in a dangerous direction. But this is not 
yet proved. The nation has not yet repudiated its debts. The 
November elections do not look as if it intended to decree 
itself a creator of money. And, however ominous the move- 
mgnts of certain demagogues, we are thankful to remember 
that neither they, nor their followers, are “the American peo- 
ple;” nor are their proposals our “life.” And, many and 
grievous though the commercial defalcations have been, it is 
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open to question if they have been peculiarly “ American,” or 
if the human heart (out of which proceed thefts) had been put 
under the same stress anywhere else, its product had been dif- 
ferent. We make no apology for crime ; far from it; but we 
think that a country that still has jails for its convicted knaves, 
and unpublished decrees of exile from trusts, for its uncon- 
victed ones, a country whose merchants and legislators, in the 
main, are upright and true, cannot fairly be put foremost on 
the inclined plane to perdition, because, under severe tempta- 
tion, some of the trustworthy have fallen in an epidemic of 
faithlessness. 

The essayist maintains, that when we were under the strain 
of the war, we had little or no religion as a people. The 
creeds were unchanged, he says, but the religion of the people 
was already to a great extent a decorous worldliness. Former 
religious force had “ passed into structure, and could not be 
used again in the same form.” Then follows an account of 
the skepticism of the ministers, and church members ; the dis- 
integrations of religion; the lack even of morality, except 
among the fast vanishing remains of those trained under the 
old beliefs, “ they represent,” he says, “the better elements of 
a former state of things, are the real strength of the evangel- 
ical Protestant churches, and their character is one of the most 
wholesome and truly conservative forces of our national life. 
They are not liberal in their views, but they are sincere. They 
live good and pure lives. They speak the truth, and they can 
be trusted with anybody’s money.” 

In his detail, the essayist notices a large class of our religious 
people who form a sort of Broad Church, substantially Uni- 
versalists, all taking things easy for this world as well as for 
the world to come,” having little confidence in principles, 
trusting entirely to management, to policy, to present success.” 
Then other churches that live on fine music, essay preaching, 
and so forth, entirely given up to material interests, fond of 
the oppositions of science to the old religions. And, if we 
apprehend the statement aright, the ministers of our churches 
believe less than the people. 

Not being omniscient, we can neither admit nor deny the 
truth of such a searching of heart, where degrees of belief and 
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unbelief are classified ; where the sole reliance of so many 
souls is placed; and where churches, in the mass, are judged 
and allotted to their sphere. Even from within a circle of 
ordinary knowledge, we hesitate to speak on the spiritual con- 
dition of our fellow Christians. But, if we should speak, it 
would be to say that so far as our knowledge goes, these 
things are not so all over America. Yet what would be gained 
by that. Only an ipse dixit. And what is that worth in an 
issue so momentous. It is well that there is but “‘one Judge,” 
and that with Him alone, are the secrets of a!l hearts. With 
diffidence may we suggest, that while marked changes are 
discernible in churches and in creed beliefs, they may not be 
altogether in a wrong direction. If Christian ministers do not 
state or defend a doctrine in exactly the old way, is that any 
evidence against their present belief in it. Our churches, like 
the other churches of Christendom, are in the general move- 
ment of our times. Nothing is escaping the visitation of 
expansion. Be it good or bad, everything, political, scientific, 
ecclesiastical, theological is under it. That disturbance should 
ensue need alarm no one, nor does it seriously alarm the patient 
and discriminating. So much the worse for the American 
churches, if the modern drift of thought found them in a bad 
plight to be caught in it. But in what age of the world was 
the church of God ever as she might have been. And for all 
these allegations, and the undeniable instability of present 
thought on divine things, we see nothing in evidence, thus far, 
that her Head and Founder is to be proved untrue by the 
gates of Hell prevailing against her. 

What the essayist judges to be our greatest political danger, 
is the active and organizing power of the communistic element. 
He says, after years of observation, extending to most of the 
States of the country, that this is a greater danger than that by 
riotous mobs or destruction of property. Their idea of gov- 
ernment is to place less emphasis upon constitutional provisions, 
to disregard them or set them aside when necessary, and to 
depend more and more upon congressional legislation ; to make 
the judiciary and all other offi_es elective, to increase the power 
of Congress, to let the people rule as immediately as possible, 
by giving them the political canvass or compaign to settle 
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questions in, as they come up. Little by little they aim to 
destroy the constitutional and representative character of the 
government. They hold that the government ought to make 
good times for the people, that is, for workingmen, and that 
there is wealth enough in the country for this if it were only 
rightly distributed. 

This dangerous tendency he finds enhanced by the lack of 
religious and moral stamina, by the lack of patriotism, and by 
defects in our educational] system, which according to him lacks 
good fruit, (1) in not directing the average mind towards the 
standard literatures, and (2) in not making history of practical 
value, and that its chief product is a distaste for manual labor. 
This, however, he chiefly attributes to the false notions of 
school-teachers, or rather to what they are always telling 
people, that ‘there is no need for one who has got an educa- 
tion to work for so much a day.’” . 

For this section of the essay we have no criticism, as it is 
beyond our province. We have only thanks for the intelligent 
setting forth of dangers within the writer's personal observation. 
He is the true patriot who discloses what would strike at the 
foundations of our government; and there is little doubt that 
this crude communism proposes so to do. 

The remedies proposed in the essay are, not force, to keep 
down force and fire, but a transmutation of the riotous and 
inflammable material into wholesome power. For this end he 
proposes good teaching. And under this he gives ‘a well 
merited rebuke to the “ fetichism of ideas” so prevalent among 
the cultivated. He says, they think that to conceive and 
deliver an idea in a paper, or a club essay, is to save the 
republic. 

The cultivated must come forth with forcible thought, in clear 
language, and impress their ideas in order to their efficiency. 
Public speaking, the press, personal convictions conveyed by 
contact; learned, or rather intelligent, and sincere religious 
teaching; a truce between religious and scientific thinkers, 
whose ends are one; and a general and forward movement in 
religious and ethical teaching. The utilitarian philosophy he 
would like to see exploded, if it cannot explain itself, and tell 
with more force why it should be adopted. A better literature 
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he thinks desirable. A better everything in our present means 
is the sum and substance of his proposal. 

Upon this essay, as a whole, in the fullest of admiration of 
its thoroughness and intelligence, may we be permitted to say : 

1. That we think the dangers indicated are more than fifteen 
years old. In one respect, this is not fitted to lessen the gloom 
of our outlook; but, in another aspect, if we mistake not, it 
does lessen it, by the consideration that the evils here so densely 
gathered are of greater age and deeper roots than the essayist 
assigns to them. The war may have placed the money problem 
before us, and affected the rise and fall of real estate, but the 
date of the war does not cover the more chronic evils com- 
mented on. Wrong views of education, bad legislation, a 
decline in the religious life, and the social vices of humanity, 
attend every age, and are likely to do so, till the millenium. 
War or no war, some bad legislation might have been antici- 
pated in such an increase of population. Were every man 
now in America a Winthrop, and every woman an Endicott, 
it were impossible to govern them as the Winthrops and 
Endicotts were governed a century ago. And in what nation 
has the perfect school-master ever been abroad in such power, 
as to crowd the foolish pedagogue to the wall. The follies of 
teachers, here so seriously put among our dangers, did not 
begin in 1861, nor are they a peculiarity of American life. 
Granting, therefore, that these and other evils are upon us, is 
it right to count them peculiarly our own, or to bemoan them as 
the special outgrowths of the last fifteen years? 

2. It is instructive to observe from this exhaustive essay the 
simultaneous appearance of loose religious thought, with loose 
ethics, and loose conduct. We care not at present to put them 
in any given order, but we do care to note the closeness of 
their companionship. It has been the boast of some that the 
old beliefs had lost tneir force. Very well, what came in their 
stead? The modern liberalism. Now, this essayist being 
witness, what is the result? If never was there such a libera- 
tion from religious beliefs, creeds, and authorities, never had 
we such a freedom from righteousness of life. Further, the 
essayist allows that the remains of our national excellence is 
largely traceable to those trained under the old religious ideas ; 
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and yet, it is somewhat remarkable that in the essay no very 
distinct stress is laid upon the value of such training for the 
future. But why not? If they trained an upright populace 
to sincerity, purity, an honesty which stands to-day amid wide- 
spread defections, why supplant those beliefs with what has 
been confessedly inefficient to outdo them in producing right- 
eousness. All through the war time, and since, we have had 
esthetics, decorous worldliness, religion as a fine art, yes, even 
“the categorical imperative” and the Boston literati. But 
they have not saved us. The good old gospel—I speak from 
the Atlantic Monthiy—on looking over our American life for 
goodness, that gospel is the only thing discernible as having a 
saving product worth the mentioning. Further, by this elab- 
orate shewing, it is clear (1) that it isa “dangerous tendency” 
to be without religion; (2) that the power to tone a national 
morality high has been known only under a strong religious 
belief: (8) that the decay of religion is not only a decay of 
national glory, but a loosening of the common safety; (4) that 
one of our most fearful outlooks is the masses under impulse 
rather than under principles, and such principles as the Chris- 
tian religion brings to bear on mankind; hence our conclusion 
is, that our main hope of a national regeneration lies in that 
everlasting gospel, with its everlasting sanctions. It has proved 
itself the savor of life unto life, to every people holding it, in 
the meaning of it. In the light of this essay, it takes no stretch 
of moral courage to say, “I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God, unto salvation, to every one 
that believeth.” 

3. For all that has been said against our American life, and 
its tendencies, we are not to lose heart concerning it. And this 
for two reasons, yes for twenty more, but especially for two 
evolved from the gloomy essays reviewed. (1.) Had the semi- 
omniscience at play on the gloomy aspect of our life, been cast 
athwart its better aspect, as full a development of righteousness 
we believe would have been discovered, as of the unrighteous- 
ness here detailed. The fact is, the righteous are not hunted 
by the telegraph, branded daily in the papers, and made the 
“gaze and show of the time.” While we acknowledge that 
there is much to distress, there is more to preserve us from des- 
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pair. Even when things religious, ethical, and political are not 
to our mind, nor to our prayer, claiming conviction for our- 
selves, we cannot deny that more “liberal thinkers” have con- 
victions also, and so we sing: 

“The years, with change, advance, 


If I make dark my countenance, 
[ shut myself from happier chance, 


And men through novel spheres of thought, 
Still moving after truth long sought, 
Will learn new things when I am not.” 

(2.) We are not to lose heart for our country, because “The 
Lord reigneth.” Our people may rejoice in that, for under His 
reign, nothing has happened to us but what is common to man. 
“The volume of the book” containing His will has forecast all 
the ill that has come upon us. We doubt not that many, 
trained in their knowledge of human nature by the Bible, have 
had its “old beliefs” made new and progressive thoughts to 
them in reading this Atlantic essay. They have heard from 
its smoothly turned paragraphs, the old and rugged wail: “The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. From the sole 
of the foot, even unto the head, there is no soundness in it; but 
wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores: they have not been 
closed, neither bound up, neither mollified with ointment.” 
They have heard the outspoken prophet say, “I, even I only, 
am left;” and we trust they have heard the assuring God, that 
he had thousands that his despairing servant knew not of. The 
valley of dry bones has come into vision again, more than once 
as we have read, and the “ breath of the Lord” has been a better 
hope, for life to them, than all the manipulations of the anat- 
omists on the surrounding heights. We hear in this widespread 
wandering, the Lord’s old “controversy with the inhabitants of 
the land, because there is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge 
of God in the land. By swearing, and lying, and killing, and 
committing adultery, they break out and blood toucheth blood.” 
But the Lord did not forsake. Nevertheless, the foundation of 
God stood sure; and he has too abundantly shown his inten- 
tion to renew, and redeem, for us to give up the hope of future 
interposition. Indeed by all we can learn, this is His way to 
teach us the bitterness of sin, the majesty of law, the helpless 
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hopelessness of humanity without God in the world. And yet, 
we are free to own that since divine providence has changed, 
divine grace will likely take other than the old channels to 
pour its favors over us. Since he has let us grow active in our 
own behalf, it is likely that he may help us most by our own 
helping of ourselves. We do not think that a new set of 
Athanasian decrees will be His way; the military theology of 
Cromwell evidently would not suit us; not even the philosoph- 
ical theology of Jonathan Edwards may suffice for the twentieth 
century. But the Lord will find a way, and men to walk in it, 
to lead uson. Even if it be by terrible things in righteousness, 
yet we are confident it will be done. Most heartily do we be- 
lieve in a coming deliverance. It may be known by the ease 
with which the weary heart will turn from its own unrest to 
God, saying, ‘Our Father who art in Heaven . . . thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven,” glad 
enough to reach its peace, in final and fundamental truth. 
As we read our life there must be such truth, for an anchor to 
the soul, sure and steadfast, else we are helplessly adrift forever. 
Let us have a brave heart. God remains; the eternal right re- 
mains; man’s need of Him remains; so that when baffled now 
and bewildered then, he can turn and exclaim, “To whom can 
we go but unto Thee, for thou hast the words of eternal life.” 


And what heart ever did that in vain? 
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Articte VIIL—AFGHANISTAN AND THE ENGLISH. 


THE struggle which has lately arisen between the British 
and the Russians for the possession or control of Afghanistan 
has taken the civilized world by surprise. It is a wonder to 
those who cursorily examine the position and capabilities of 
that region, and learn the character of its inhabitants, why 
either of these powerful rivals wants it, or what practical use it 
will be to the one who gets it. It is our present object briefly 
to describe the situation, productions, and peoples of this king- 
dom, and give a summary of its history during the past century, 
in order to satisfy the reasonable inquiries of our readers regard- 
ing the nature of the impendiug conflict. 

Like that of all Asiatic kingdoms, more than is the case in 
Europe, its boundaries have varied very much at different 
epochs. At the beginning of this century its eastern frontier 
came as far as Sirhind and Lahore, or within 150 miles of 
Delhi, and extended about 800 miles westward to Merv and 
Meshed in Persia, reaching south to the ocean, and covering an 
area of nearly 600,000 square miles. At present, its borders 
are measurably defined by mountain ranges on three sides, and 
a sandy wilderness on the western, which give it rather a rectan- 
gular shape, measuring about 600 miles from north to south 
(lats. 28° 30’ to 36° N.), and 450 from east to west (longs. 60° 
to 71° E.). This is computed to measure 278,000 square miles, 
of which perhaps two-fifths are utterly waste and untillable. 
An American will get a clearer idea of its size and position by 
comparing it with Texas, whose surface of 274,000 square miles 
lies within nearly the same degrees of latitude reaching from 
Corpus Christi to the borders of Kansas. Of the two, Texas 


is the most fertile, level, and accessible; Afghanistan the most 
healthy, hilly, and picturesque. 

In a topographical view, it is somewhat like the roof of a 
house. The eastern frontier lies along the snow-clad heights 
of the Hindu-kush and Pushti-khur, where the Oxus rises, 
some of their peaks rising to 20,000 feet, thence branching into 
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the Suleiman mountains, which form the western watershed of 
the Indus down to Kelat. From this side going west, the sur- 
face gradually descends to 1300 feet about Herat and Lake 
Seistan. The northern side of this slope is the southern water- 
shed of the Oxus; it is a prolongation of the Hindu-kush in 
three ranges under the names of the Koh-i-Baba, Ghor Moun- 
tains, and Safed-koh. It is a wild region, and possessed by the 
Hazara tribes, which refuse submission to all control, and make 
it difficult for an invading force to reach the basin of the Cabul 
river. On the southern frontier, the Suleiman mountains turn 
westerly from the Indus valley in several low ranges, till they 
are mostly lost in the desert region of Lake Seistan. The 
division between the small plateau of Khelat and the chiefship 
of Candahar, consists of two or three ranges of arid hills, the 
southern of which is the watershed of the River Lora, in the 
Pi-sheen valley. The wilderness on the southwest and western 
frontiers has formed an impassable barrier for ages to all attacks 
from that quarter, and compelled invaders to go northeasterly 
towards Herat. The singular character of the whole area can 
perhaps be best understood by stating, that if the ocean rose 
over it as much as 4,000 feet above low tide, only a triangle 
in the basin of the Helmund, having Lake Seistan as its apex, 
would be covered. If it rose 7,000 feet, a line of two hundred 
miles would pass thirty-five miles west of Cabul, and twenty- 
five miles south of Ghazni, defining the exposed surface. 

It will thus be seen that Afghanistan is almost another 
Switzerland enormously developed. It presents a succession 
of bare mountains and fertile valleys, arid wastes and verdant 
bottoms, with plateaus, defiles, and snowy peaks, unequaled in 
any other part of the globe. It is sometimes disturbed by 
earthquakes, especially in the northeast towards Kunduz; 
General Sale reported that one hundred shocks were counted 
at Jellalabad in February, 1842; but this was unusual. The 
climate varies as much as the surface, for the latitude furnishes 
no guide to the temperature, which depends on elevation. The 
Emperor Baber’s remark, that within twenty-four hours’ travel 
from Cabul, one may reach a spot where snow never melts or 
one where it never falls, still furnishes an index to the great 
range of climate in this region, which on the whole is a healthy 
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one. At Cabul, the mercury falls to 10° or 15° below zero in 
winter, and the people then spend a large part of their time in 
bed; while at Candahar it rises to 112° F. in August, and man 
and beast gasp for a cool breath. At Ghazni the climate 
resembles that of New England, but at Peshawur, only ninety- 
one miles east, it is like India, and the vegetation is semi-tropi- 
cal. The climate of Herat is the most salubrious; but the 
vigor and size of the people prove better than degrees on the 
thermometer, that the land only needs security for its industry 
to become a rich and populous kingdom. 

There are only three rivers of any importance, and none of 
them appear to have any vesseis on their waters, rafts being the 
usual means of transportation, in consequence of their rapid 
currents. The Cabul river in the northeast carries the drainage 
of the Hindu-kush and other ranges into the Indus at Attock ; 
its longest branch is only 370 miles, but their number is very 
large, and in the lower portions make it a deep stream most of 
the year. On the southern slopes of the Koh-i-Sah range, the 
Helmund river gathers in the surplus waters through numerous 
branches, and after a crooked journey of 615 miles pours them 
into Lake Seistan, its lower course running through a wilder- 
ness. The head-waters furnish means to irrigate the largest part 
of the cultivated land in the kingdom. The third is the stream 
anciently called the Orchus, which drains the southern side of 
the Ghor mountains, and flows westerly by Herat on into Persia, 
to be lost in the desert of Khorasan. 

If we bear in mind that the latitude of Afghanistan involves 
a semi-tropical summer, while the altitude of its principal moun- 
tain valleys gives them the temperature of nearly fifteen 
degrees further north, like Spain and Italy, we shall expect that 
its productious include almost everything in that wide range. 
They do so, and nearly every plat which can be cultivated at 
all yields two crops annually. Barley, wheat, sorghum, and 
maize are the common cereals; and it is said that the first is 
cut for fodder twice in spring just before flowering without 
diminishing the harvest. The variety and amount of fruits is 
unsurpassed, and a kind of cake is prepared from mulberries 
for winter use. Melons, grapes, nuts, and turnips supply the 
poor with food ; and madder, asafoetida, castor-oil, and rhubarb 
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furnish articles of trade. Irrigation has been practiced for 
ages. The water is often led along hill-sides in under-ground 
conduits called kahreez, one of which is described as thirty-six 
miles long; the objects aimed at by so much labor are to pre- 
vent evaporation and secure the water from violence. The 
spring rains are looked for by the husbandmen as essential to 
his harvest, and crops mature amid the great heats of summer. 

It is unnecessary in this sketch to specify the mineral pro- 
ducts, or describe the zodlogy and botany of the kingdom; in 
all these departments its resources are ample, and only need to 
be worked for the great benefit of its inhabitants. The trade 
is small for so large a country. Wool, carpets, horses of vari- 
ous breeds, and camels, with a few medicines, are the staples. 
In such a rough region, the hazards of transit must restrict 
internal as well as external trade to the most valuable articles ; 
and the difficulties of engineering must defer better roads to a 
long distant future. Camels, mules, and horses now do most 
of the carrying trade; the valleys of Balkh just south of the 
Oxus supply most of them. 

To us, the word Afghanistan has a geographical meaning and 
unity ; but to the people within the borders it means rather the 
Land of the Afghans, and the iarge cities have at various times 
given their names to as many different kingdoms, ruled over 
by chiefs who left no permanent dynasty. These are now 
only four, Cabul, Ghazni, Candahar, and Herat. Each of them 
has its own eventful history, conflicts, conquests, and treaties 
with each other and their remoter neighbors; but all having lit- 
tle more influence on the rest of mankind than the quarrels of 
African negroes. It is an interesting study for the ethnologist 
to ascertain whether religion, location, or race, has had the most 
influence in bringing to pass such a neutralization of useful 
results out of such energetic materials as are the denizens of 
these mountains. 

Cabul, the present capital, gives its name to the river on 
which it stands. It lies in latitude 34° 30’ N. (same as Little 
Rock in Arkansas), at an elevation of 6,400 feet, surrounded 
by high hills on three sides. It is inclosed by walls within and 
without, for its various sections and palaces are each inclosed. 
The total population is estimated at 60,000, made up of the 
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various nationalities found in the kingdom, and others attracted 
by the trade with Central Asia, Persia and India. Its position 
gives it a commanding influence in controling this traffic, and 
the fertility of the vicinity well repays the labors of the agricul- 
turist. The chief attractions of the city in former times were 
the Bala Hissar, an inclosed palace where the kings kept their 
court and carried on their government; and the great bazaar 
consisting of many arcades and squares, provided with wells 
and adorned with frescoes. These were, with useless barbarity, 
blown up by the British forces in 1842, when they abandoned 
the city, “because Sir William Macnaghten’s body had there 
been exposed to insult, and two mosques had been ornamented 
with European trophies.” 

Ghazni, the next town of note, is situated eighty miles south- 
erly from Cabul, on a scarped hill 280 feet high, which gives it 
a very strong position; as its elevation of 7,700 feet insures it 
a temperate climate. Its environs are fertile, and it has an 
outside village of about 1,500 people, where their products are 
exchanged and traders from India assemble. At its capture 
by the British in July, 1839, the fortifications were mostly 
destroyed with their defenders, since which its political impor- 
tance has declined. Ghazni was the capital in the eleventh 
century of the short lived Ghaznevide dynasty of Mahmoud, 
whose dominions at his death, A. D. 1030, extended from the 
Ganges to the Tigris, and whose fervent fanaticism impressed 
his faith on a majority of the inhabitants of Afghanistan. The 
ruins of his capital are still visible, and two minars and his 
tomb bear traces of former splendor; the only durable relics of 
his sway are a dyke and conduit for irrigating the environs. 
His prowess and devastating wars have been made famous by 
the eminent poet Firdusi, whose Shah Namebh is a greater trophy 
of this age of Moslem conquest than anything Mahmoud of 
Ghazni built or said. 

Candahar is doubtfully inferred from its name to have been 
founded by Alexander, but his city was probably Hupian near 
Charihar, a trading town north of Cabul on the way over the 
Girdshak Pass. Candabar lies in a fertile plain of no great size, 
200 miles southwest of Cabul, 3,490 feet above the sea, latitude 
82° 87’ N. (same as Montgomery in Alabama), which is rendered 
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still more productive by water brought four miles in canals from 
the Urgandab river. It is the chief mart for the trade with Kelat 
and Sinde on the south, and its own produce and manufactures 
furnish traffic and employment to a large floating population 
of Hindus, Jews, Persians, and Turks, which with the Afghans 
make up a total of sixty to eighty thousand. The mud walls 
inclosing the city are less than four miles in circuit; the houses 
are poorly built, and everything indicates poverty and neglect, 
caused mostly by the bad and weak government crippling in- 
dustry and developing a general insecurity. Its natural advan- 
tages for the trade from the valley of the Indus through Kelat 
across the River Helmund northwest to Herat, have always made 
Candahar a place of importance. The Bolan Pass forms a natural 
defence for Ketta on the southern frontier, and between that 
town and Candahar lies the Amran ridge, through which the 
Kojuk Pass presents even more formidable obstacles to an 
invading army. 

Herat on the River Hury, from which it derives its name, is 
amore important mart than Candahar. It is reached by a 
devious road of about 300 miles from that town across arid pla- 
teaus and mountainous regions. Cabul lies 360 miles nearly due 
east of it; the road runs on the northern side of the Koh-i-Sah 
range, and thence goes up and across the ancient Paropamisan 
Mountains, ascending as it proceeds from 2,500 feet at Herat to 
6,400 feet at Cabul. The environs are celebrated for their 
beauty and fertility, but the city has been subject to so many 
disasters that it contains now comparatively little to attract 
attention. It was long the capital of the empire founded by 
Tamerlane, and its position makes it the entrepdt of the trade 
with the northeast as far as Samarcand and Kashgar, with that 
from Cabul and Peshawur and the valley of the Upper Indus, 
and lastly that from Persian provinces through Meshed and 
Merv on the northwest. Its possession has therefore been an 
object of strife between the nations around it, and its allegiance 
to the strongest has lasted no longer than their forces could 
assert their sway. Its circuit is about four miles; the wall is 
strengthened by a moat full of water, and the city protected 
or overawed by the citadel on a high mound. The population 
has often reached 100,000, but is now probably less than half 
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that number, consisting principally of Tajiks and Aimaks, with 
the various nationalities found in other Afghan cities. All the 
affinities of race, religion, trade, and manufactures lead the 
people of Herat to belong to Persia, and when it has been quite 
independent they have cultivated amicable relations with the 
Shah rather than the Cabul kings; at all times it has maintained 
a kind of feudal dignity which has made it an expensive, 
turbulent portion of any kingdom. If peace, security, good 
roads, and firm authority be once established in the wide regions 
from the Caspian Sea to the Hindu-kush, this city will no 
doubt reiissert its former influence, and become the great mart 
of Khorasan and Turkestan. 

The population of a country having such an elastic frontier, 
so often overrun, and always imperfectly governed, consist- 
ing of so many tribes of differing races, languages and habits, 
all unaccustomed to the control involved in taking a census, 
cannot be very accurately stated. In 1808, when its borders 
included Peshawur and much of Cashmere and the Punjab, 
the number was placed at seven millions; now it is probably 
under five millions.** The most of those dwelling in the eastern 
half of the kingdom are Afghans, divided into twelve clans or 
septs, of which the Berduranis and Ghiljies are the leading. In 
the northeast, around the head-waters of the Indus, dwell many 
independent mountain tribes of Turkish race; and in the rough 
region between Herat and the River Oxus dwell the rude 
Hazara tribes; south of Herat and the Koh-i-Sah Mountains 
toward Lake Seistan are the Aimaks. Around that lake dwell 

* Col. MacGregor has examined into this subject with some pains. He places 
the total number at 4,901,000; this includes the population of Afghan Turkestan, 
or that region northeast of the Hindu-kush and south of the Oxus, which he puts 
at 642,000; the tribes in Chitral, the Kafirs or pagan mountaineers, and the outly- 


ing independent Yusufzais, all told, number 150,000. Deducting these figures, 
the remainder is thus classified : 


Afghans and Pathans, including 400,000 independent Yusufzais 


TR CAI on ited secscand sdicnvencdcscecsouee 2,359,000 
Hazara and Aimak tribes in the west, .........-..-----.-- 400,000 
Tajiks, descendants of early Arab settlers,...........-.---- 500,000 
OES GE TU GOOD, o.00cncs cocccccccccccssscscse 150,000 
Hindkis, Jats, &c., of Hindu race, -.......-.-------------- 500,000 
Rs sisdcndh LéSavndniadeetdndtiaa as 200,060 
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Tajiks and Persians, who are also numerous in all the western 
towns of the kingdom, carry on trade and manufactures, and 
form the most industrious part of the people. In the eastern 
towns the Hindkees of Hindu origin also fulfill the same func- 
tions. Besides these are large numbers of Biluchis, Jews, Turks, 
Sikhs, Arabs, Uzbecks, and lesser peoples, whose dialects and 
languages are even more numerous than their descents ; E]phin- 
stone enumerates eleven. Nothing shows better the mixture 
which has arisen from former conquests and constant commerce, 
or the spirit of independence which keeps up their clannish spirit 
to the utter weakening of all national feeling and progress. It 
arises from the sane want of administrative ability and the strin- 
gency of clannish ties, which everywhere pervades the nations 
professing Islamism, and prevents their progress in permanent 
civilization and good government. 

The Afghans have long been the leading race in this region, 
and have attracted some attention from their claim to be Beni 
Israel, descended from the captives carried away by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They have many legends upholding this notion, 
one of which has it that the race gets its name from Afghana, 
a grandson of King Saul; another that as soon as the people 
heard of Mohammed’s mission, one of their chiefs, named 
Kais, headed a deputation to Medina to see him, and returned 
home converts to his divine faith. The first written mention 
of the names Afghan and Ghiljie is about 1030; but while the 
legends are worth less because they are not corroborated by 
some evidence of a monumental or historical nature, the Jewish 
features and marked differences of size and character of the 
Afghans and Kashmirians from the Turks and Tajiks among 
them, have always impressed travelers with a fancy that the 
claim may have some foundation. However this may ultimately 
prove to be, there is less doubt that the Afghans are of Indo- 
Persian origin, coming from the southwest where Biluchistan 
and Persia join; their language is called Pushtu, and in that 
region is a small range called the Pushti Mountains, which may 
have some connection with it. It is written with Persian let- 
ters, but its affinities are with the Zend and Pehlvi, and other 
Tranian tongues, leading back to the original Indo-European 
stock. As the whole race has been bigoted Sunnites since it 
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embraced Islamism, this has done much to develop a native 
literature as against Persian and Arabic. Hence comes the 
remarkable diffusion of education, though more persons can 
actually read off Arabic and Persian than their mother tongue, 
because every follower of the Prophet should know enough of 
the Koran to do his devotions. The struggle against those 
languages has on the whole been a losing one in respect to 
original literature, much as it has been with Welsh against the 
English tongue; and one may ascribe its survival in poems 
and histories more to the stringency of religious obligations 
maintaining a class of moollahs as school-teachers, than to any 
literary genius. It however has enough originality and vitality 
to form a bond of union for the Afghan people, amidst the 
babel of tongues which exists in this strange land. 

Such, in brief, are the leading topographical and ethnical 
features of the kingdom which has suddenly come to the front 
in the rivalry between the British and Russian Empires. It has 
always been a battle-ground between Central and Southwestern 
Asia, from the days of Cyrus and Alexander to those when the 
kings of Parthia and the Persian Sassanides strove to repress the 
ravages of its inhabitants on their frontier. When the Persians 
submitted to the Arabs and became their co-religionists, they 
obtained a new infusion of energy and power as they promul- 
gated their faith among these tribes. But soon the same 
energy in their converts was turned against themselves, and all 
others to whom the contemptuous appellation of Kajir, or 
infidel, was argument enough for an attack and conquest, if 
there was the least hope of success. We do not intend to 
sketch the ravages and ruins, the carnage and misrule, which 
the devastating conquests of the Mongols and Turks since the 
seventh century have inflicted on mankind without any com- 
pensating advantages; but to trace the Afghan power since its 
formation in 1747 upon the remnant of the Persian rule under 
Nadir Shah. 

That monarch had found his Afghan troops so much more 
reliable in his conquest of Delhi, after he had reduced them to 
his sway, that he depended on them, and thus trained them to 
self-reliance. On his death, their able captain, Ahmed of the 
tribe of Suddozies, took the reins of government, and consoli- 
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dated his sway by leading his countrymen over the same road 
of successful rapine and strife. He took the name of Dur-i- 
ani, or Pearl of the Age; and when twenty-three years old was 
crowned at Candahar in 1747, the Hazara, Kuzzilbash, and 
Biluchi chiefs assisting at the ceremonies. From this begin- 
ning he raised the Durani dynasty to a high position by march- 
ing his disciplined soldiers across the Indus to subdue the same 
regions which had been despoiled by Mahmoud of Ghazni, 
Tamerlane, Baber, and Nadir Shah. He captured Delhi in 
1756, the year before the victory of Plassy laid the founda- 
tions of a Christian rule in India; and in 1761 shattered the 
Mabhratta power at the battle of Panniput. It was the last 
wave of Mohammedan ruin which will ever dash against the 
Peninsula, and Ahmed Shah soon after withdrew within the 
frontier formed by the Punjab and Biluchistan. His reign 
was a prosperous one, and he succeeded in forming something 
like a national character for the Afghans, and exciting their 
leading clan of the Duranis to regard his family as an object 
of loyalty. His constant wars with his neighbors brought 
wealth, occupation, and glory to his subjects; and the newly 
conquered regions of Khorasan, Sinde, Bokhara, and Cash- 
mere added strength to his army, and enabled him to reward 
his clansmen with powerful posts. His efforts to weld these 
turbulent and incongruous races into a homogeneous people 
were just as unsuccessful as all former ones; and when he 
died in 1778, his dominions fell into disorder and civil war. 
He, however, left a high reputation for good government and 
personal virtues, and is named with Mahmoud, Baber, Akbar, 
and Haroun, among the best of Mohammedan sovereigns. 

His son Timur Shah was twenty-seven years old when he 
took the government. He was indolent, effeminate, and indis- 
posed to uphold the Durani chiefs, with whom he had had so 
little intercourse that he could hardly use his mother tongue 
in place of Persian. He removed the capital from Candahar 
to Cabul, partly because the Durani chiefs were less powerful 
there, and began to husband his resources so as not to be 
dependent for his position en their soldiers as his father had 
been. He reigned twenty years, and was able to put down 
the insurgents which from time to time successively arose in 
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the Punjab, Sinde, Khorasan, Cashmere, Bokhara, and Balkh, 
under leaders whose success would only benefit themselves, 
and whose only idea of liberty and law was the power to treat 
others with the same intolerance they had suffered, and exact 
the same taxes they had paid. 

At Timur Shah’s death in 1798, a strife ensued among his 
sons for his seat, which was obtained by Zemaun, a younger 
son, and ill-fitted to cope with his brother Mahmoud, the ruler 
of Herat. As usual on such occasions, every outlying tribu- 
tary began to bestir itself in rebellion, and Zemaun was kept 
busy till 1797 in repressing internal troubles, and driving off 
the Persians before he could attack the Sikhs south of Multan. 
He entered Lahore in that year, and looked forward to reviving 
the fame and power of his grandfather by becoming the cham- 
pion of Islamism in northern India, and advancing on Delhi to 
restore the Moguls to power, when he was obliged to return 
home to again resist the forces of his brother. Mahmoud was 
soon driven off to Bokhara, whence he contrived to get to 
Persia and interest its ruler in his cause. This too failed ; but 
such was the dislike of Zemaun Shah and his vizier, that he 
threw himself on the support of the Durani chiefs, invested 
Candahar, and ere loug obtained control of the whole kingdom, 
and possession of the person of his brother, putting out his 
eyes to disable him from further mischief. 

Mahmoud’s reign lasted only a few years, and exhibits the 
same uninteresting succession of rebellions and defeats. His 
younger brother Shuja-ul-Mulk ousted him in a few years, but 
was in his turn obliged to flee. Candahar and Herat obeyed 
different rulers, each hoping to become supreme. It was soon 
after Shah Shuja’s accession that the British envoy Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone reached Peshawur in 1809, where he met 
him, and began that direct intercourse with the British which 
has had such serious results to both. An engagement was 
formed between them in respect to withholding all aid from 
the French, whose envoy had already been in Persia to learn if 
there was a way of attacking the British in India. The intes- 
tine strifes between the aspirants to Timur’s throne had weak- 
ened them all, so that the adhesion of this or that Afghan 
chieftain held out the only possible hope of success. Among 
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these chiefs was Payendar Khan, the main support of Zemaun 
Shah, who in a fit of jealous suspicion put him to death, and 
thereby alienated all the Barakzai tribe. His son Fatteh 
Khan gave his support to Mahmoud, but was barbarously 
murdered by Kamran Shah, the infamous son of Mahmoud. 
The brothers of Fatteh Khan all then joined their strength, 
and succeeded in driving all Timur Skah’s sons out of eastern 
Afghanistan by 1818, so that the Herat chieftaincy alone 
remained to Mahmoud. The sirdar, or general, Dost Moham- 
med, the ablest of Payendar Khan’s sons, united the Barakzais 
to his standard, and Shah Shuja was glad to escape with his 
life to Lahore and Ludiana. These ups and downs in the 
political history of the Afghans would have had no more 
interest to us than those which happened eighty or ninety 
years before under Nadir Shah, had there not now appeared 
behind them all the hands of Great Britain and Russia through 
their agents in all that region. Between 1818 and 1837, the 
Afghans had lost the entire Indus valley to the Sikhs, includ- 
ing Peshawur ; Cashmere became independent in 1819 and fell 
under Runjit Singh’s sway; while Herat and Balkh were vir- 
tually free, as well as the Hazara tribes lying between them. 
The influence of Russia through Central Asia has always 
been a sensitive point with the British rulers in southern Asia ; 
and in 1837 they were sure that they had “ conclusive evidence 
that Russia sought to create an influence in Central and 
Western Asia inimical to British interests in India, and calcu- 
lated to spread the prestige of her own greatness, and prepare 
the way for the advancement of her own empire.” This notion 
was so much like their own, that they set themselves to oppose 
Russia with the same means she used; for they declared that 
“the Czar was determined to buy, or conquer, or cajole alli- 
ances to the very gates of Hindostan.” This specter was to 
them somewhat like that which the traveler meets on the 
Brocken in the Black Forest, unsubstantial but appaling, and 
they began to resist it. Count Simonich in Teheran, and Capt. 
Vicovich in Cabul, were regarded as fomenters of Russian 
designs by urging on the young Shah of Persia to attack 
Herat in 1837. Lord Palmerston took this conduct of the 
Shah as so completely Russian, that in his dispatch of October, 
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1888, he demanded of the Czar’s Government an explanation 
of the proceedings of her agents. They were accordingly dis- 
owned and recalled, but the tone of the Russian reply is char- 
acterized as “resentful and arrogant.” The truth was that the 
British rulers in India were determined to get ahead of the 
Russians, and could easily find reasons for any injustice against 
the native States. A mission, “ ostensibly commercial,” was 
sent under Capt. A. Burnes across the Indus to see whether it 
was possible to “make Eastern Afghanistan the barrier for the 
defense of British India, and thwart the projects of Russia :”— 
thus replacing Capt. Vicovich by Capt. Burnes, with the same 
objects on the part of their several masters. The latter left 
Cabul unsuccessful in his mission, and Lord Auckland began to 
prepare in 1889 for an invasion of the kingdom and defense of 
Herat against Persia. The resistance at Herat was ended in 
October, 1838, by the Shah’s withdrawal, and agreeing to the 
British demands, thereby leaving Kamran Shah in control 
over all that chieftaincy. 

The preliminary to this effort to make a “barrier for British 
India,” was a treaty between the Maha-rajah at Lahore and the 
deposed king of Cabul, Shah Shuja, signed June 26, 1838. 
Every disposition having been made, Lord Auckland issued 
his manifesto in October of that year, giving a review of his 
efforts to maintain good relations with the Ameer, which he 
had resisted till “it was plain that so long as Cabul remained 
under his government, we could never hope that tranquillity of 
our neighborhood would be secured.” He then refers to Per- 
sian designs on Herat, which must be arrested, and sets forth 
the claims of the exiled king, with whom he had made a treaty, 
and assures the world that “after serious and mature delibera- 
tion, he is satisfied that a pressing necessity, as well as every 
consideration of policy and justice, warranted us in espousing 
the cause of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, whose popularity throughout 
Afghanistan had been proved by the strong and unanimous tes- 
timony of the best authority.” 

It is needless in this sketch to give further details in 
explanation of what had been determined on to resist Russian 
wiles, and attack a country whose rulers had not injured a Brit- 
ish subject, nor showed any sign of encroaching on British ter- 
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ritory, which was nowhere conterminous. In their writings on 
those proceedings, British officers do not seem to perceive the 
moral obliquity of a course, which one of them characterizes as 
a “fiction of statesmanship ;” and then adds, “for the force, 
though intended for the conqvest and occupation of Afghan- 
istan, was regarded only as an auxiliary force aiding the ope- 
rations of Shah Shuja at the head of his own troops.” If 
the enterprise had succeeded, and the Oxus had become the 
“barrier for British India,” which the Governor-General was 
searching for, we should probably have heard less about the 
means and motives. 

This army gradually drew towards the desired barrier, but 
it had to pass through the two independent states of Sinde 
and Lahore, and hostilities with both seemed at one time to 
be probable These difficulties were removed, and the pro- 
gress of the two British forces, numbering about 35,000 men 
in ali, towards Cabul, was impeded more by climate and bad 
roads, aggravated by bad management, than by actual resist- 
ance. They, however, reached Cabul, August 7, 1839, Dost 
Mohammed having fled to Bokhara, and there re-placed Shah 
Shuja on his throne, “without joy or regret” on the part of 
his old subjects. The British troops were gradually reduced, 
partly in order to save expense and also to allow the king 
to manage his own subjects. But British and Afghan 
ideas of government differed so radically that no accord could 
be reached. The latter were well described by one of their 
own chiefs, when he told Elphinstone, “‘We are content 
with discord, we are content with alarms, we are content with 
blood, but we will never be content with a master.” 

The interval had been spent in attempts to conciliate the 
inhabitants, and when they rose in November, 1841, to drive 
the foreigners out, the British forces were only 4,500 troops, 
and were quite unprepared to defend themselves. The end 
is well known. The entire destruction of over 16,500 soldiers 
and camp-followers, during the retreat from Cabul in Janu- 
ary, 1842, was the greatest reverse ever sustained by the 
British in India. The next year a second army added no 
real palliation to that defeat, by re-oceupying the country, 
and then deserting it, to prove to the Afghans that it was 
entirely at the option of the British which they chose to do. 
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But when everything had been finished, by leaving that peo- 
ple just where their invaders had found them three years 
before—Shah Shuja assassinated by his clansmen, Dost 


Mohammed set at liberty by the Governor-General, and the 
Durani power allowed to make any treaty with Russia and 
Persia which suited it, and an increase of $70,000,000 added 
to the India debt,—even the strongest upholders of Lord 
. Auckland’s plans saw his arguments, both for policy, justice, 
, and trade, in a very different light. Besides which, they 
, made little or no account of the losses and miseries inflicted 
on the Afghans, which were more in proportion than all those 
endured by the British and Hindus together. 
| The intervening forty years which have passed since the 
| treaty of Lahore was signed, have brought no real change to 
Afghanistan. Dost Mohammed soon regained his power on 
returning to Cabul in 1848, for the murder of Shah Shuja 
had left the country without a head. The possession of 
Herat remained with the Duranis under Kamran Shah for 
some years, when his vizier Yar Mohammed seized it. In 
1848 and 1849 Dost Mohammed helped the Sikhs against the 
British, but the latter did not recross his frontier in pursuit. 
His son Akbar died in 1848, and the Dost had now concen- 
trated all authority in the hands of his sons and relatives. 
In 1850 he re-took Balkh, and extended his border to the 
Oxus; and in 1855 regained Candahar to his complete sway. 
In 1856, Persia succeeded in subduing Herat, whose actual 
change of masters now seemed not to alarm the British as its 
prospective loss had done in 1888. Dost Mahommed drove out 
the Shah’s forces in 1863, and died a fortnight after. He made 
a treaty with the British at Peshawur in 1855; and had an in- 
terview with Sir John Lawrence in 1857, who induced him by 
promises of help against Persia, and a subsidy in hand, to keep 
quiet. Mr. Lumsden, a British envoy, was allowed to reside at 
Candahar during the Great Mutiny, and furnish the Governor- 
General with information; but the Afghans were too reduced in 
men and means, to seriously think of reprisals for their reverses 
of 1889 and 1842. 

Shere Ali succeeded his father in 1863, without competition. 
Comparatively little intercourse or trade with India has gone 
on since the kingdom was abandoned. Colonel Yule states 
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that no Englishman has been at Jellalabad since 1842; and 
though the reduction of all the southern and western frontier 
has made Afghanistan itself the barrier sought for by Lord 
Auckland, yet after twenty years of peace, he reckons the 
trade both ways as worth only $3,500,000 annually. As a 
mart for British goods the region seems to be worth little; 
and Russian goods are cheaper throughout this and other 
lands in Central Asia. 

In 1869, Lord Mayo received Shere Ali with great dis- 
tinction at Umballa, and paid him the remainder of the sub- 
sidy of £120,000 promised by Lord Lawrence in 1857, besides 
some artillery and arms. Three years after, the British and 
Russian governments agreed that the River Oxus should be 
the northern boundary of Afghanistan; but just what such 
an agreement was meant for, except as a means of quieting 
to British eyes the same Brocken specter of ‘‘ Muscovite aggres- 
sion,” it is hard to say; for Kunduz and Balkh, and the 
Hazara tribes in the Paropamisus have their own plans, and 
wish no Afghan rule over them. 

Now, however, the specter has come nearer than ever. 
Russia has conquered Khiva and Bokhara and Kokand, and 
her frontier reaches to the Oxus; she has suffered many indig- 
nities and inroads from those turbulent predatory tribes, who 
are more like Apache Indians than organized nations, and 
their reduction is a mercy to themselves as well as their 
neighbors. So it seems to us at this distance; and McGahan 
and Schuyler’s narratives strengthen this view. 

Yet the present Viceroy of India, wishing to be sure of the 
natural barrier Lord Auckland was seeking, and as a help 
to find it, dispatched a deputy or envoy to Cabul, Sir Nevil 
Chamberlain, to remain at the court of Shere Ali, and watch 
proceedings. He had an escort of about 500 soldiers,—too 
many by far for a retinue, too few for protection or aggres- 
sion. The ruler of Cabul takes alarm, and refuses the en- 
voy and his company entrance into his dominions, a proce- 
dure which does not require any Russian suggestion to account 
for, if he remembered the history of the past forty years. 
However this may be, and what encouragement he may have 
received from Russia, another invasion of Afghanistan has 
now been determined on by the British ministry, and has 
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already commenced. Lord Lytton finds it even more difficult 
to excuse this decision than did Lord Auckland; for now there 
is no exiled suppliant like Shah Siiuja to be restored to his 
throne, nor encroachment on the territory of a friendly power 
like Runjit Singh to be vindicated, nor does he blink the real 
reason and issue. His manifesto, dated November 22, 1878, 
like such documents in all ages, gives his strongest reasons for 
the step, but we only quote that part which contains the pith. 
It recounts the history of the relations between the two coun- 
tries during the last ten years, and then proceeds :— 

“Tn return for the kindness of our actions and intentions, as witnessed by the 
Ameer’s reception at Umballa, by the material aid afforded to him from time to 
time, and by the free commerce with India accorded to the Afghans, we gained 
only ill-will and discourtesy. The Ameer openly and assiduously attempted, by 
words and deeds, to stir up religious hatred and bring about a war upon the Brit- 
ish Empire in India, and, although he had repelled all efforts for amicable inter- 
course by the Indian Government, he formally received a Russian Embassy; and, 
finally, while the Russian Mission was still at Cabul, he forcibly repulsed the 
English Envoy, whose coming had been duly notified to him, and met our attempts 
to promote friendly relations with open indignity and defiance. The Ameer, mis- 
taking for weakness the long forbearance of the British Government, thus delib- 
erately incurred its just resentment. With the sirdars and people of Afghanis- 
tan, the Indian Government has no quarrel, as they have given no offense. The 
independence of Afghanistan will be respected, but the Government of India can- 
not tolerate that any other power should interfere in the internal affairs of Afghan- 
istan.” 

The proclamation concludes as follows: ‘“ Upon the Ameer, Shere Ali, alone 
rests the responsibility of having exchanged the friendship for the hostility of 
the Empress of India.” 


The Ameer’s reply of December 6th sets forth the well- 
grounded fears he entertained respecting the design of the Brit- 
ish in sending such a force. The Afghans were “afraid that 
the independence of this Government might be affected by the 
arrival of the mission, and that the friendship which has now 
existed between the two Governments for several years might 
be annihilated.” The acts of the Viceroy are then contrasted 
with his professions as proving his hostile designs, and the 
Ameer closes as follows: 


“T am now sincerely stating my own feelings, when I say that this Government 
has maintained and always will maintain, the former friendship which existed 
between the two Governments, and cherishes no feelings of hostility or opposition 
towards the British Government. It is also incumbent upon the officials of the 
British Government, that out of respect and consideration for the greatness and 
eminence of their own Government, they should not consent to inflict any injury 
upon their well-disposed neighbors, or to impose the burden of a grievous trouble 
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upon the shoulders of their sincere friends. But, on the contrary, they should 
exert themselves to maintain the friendly feelings which have hitherto existed 
towards this God-granted Government, in order that the relations between the 
two governments may remain on the same footing as before; and if, in accord- 
ance with the custom of allied States, the British Government should desire to 
send a purely friendly and temporary mission to this country. with a small escort, 
not exceeding twenty or thirty members, similar to that which attended the Rus- 
sian Mission, this servant of God will not oppose its progress.” 

The last news is that the central column of the British forces 
has started from Thull for the Kurum Pass and valiey, and the 
northern column from Pesbawur for the Khyber Pass, both of 
them to meet at Cabul in due time. The former of these divis- 
ions will attack Ghazni in its progress, but probably both may 
be delayed till spring opens, to allow easier progress through 
the defile. As was the case in 1838, there is little doubt 
that the power, skill, and superior energy and means of the 
invaders will overawe and overcome all the organized resist- 
ance of the native rulers) The Viceroy might have spared 
himself the solecism of declaring that the Indian Government 
had no quarrel with the sirdars and people of Afghanistan, 
only with their ruler; for “the hostility of the Empress of 
India” will spare no one in their borders who resists. The 
British tried to set up one puppet in Shah Shuja, and there is 
no probability that another will fare any better now than he 
did forty years ago. 

The results of this unexpected search after a frontier for 
India cannot even be anticipated. The two rival Empires will 
at last be conterminous on the Oxus, when the Afghans have 
again been taught that the “long forbearance of the British 
Government is not weakness;” and when their tribes learn “ to 
be content with a master,” perhaps the native energy of these 
mountaineers will be directed into useful channels. In one 
point of view, firm control will make it possible for meliorat- 
ing agencies to be introduced, and something higher, purer, 
altogether better, than the laws and ethics of the Koran, to find 
entrance into their courts and schools. No Mohammedan rul- 
ers can ever rise to understand or observe justice, and respect 
life or property in their subjects, until those rulers are deprived 
of their personal, arbitrary power. Personal government has 
for ages been the affliction of the peoples between the Brahma- 
pootra and the Nile; and until a stronger hand comes and 
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allows institutions to germinate and grow under an equal, 
Christian sway, those wide regions will remain degraded and 
turbulent. We may find hope in this direction, as one benefi- 
cial outcome of this movement. It will then be the first return 
to the mountain tribes of Afghanistan from the plains and peo- 
ples of India, for the sufferings, the carnage, and tue misrule 
which they have suffered during a series of centuries, from the 
day when the Aryan conquerors in the dawn of history swept 
down like an avalanche across the Indus, to be followed by 
Scythian, Persian, Greek, Turkish, Moslem, and Afghan 
armies, on the same errand of rapine, and with the same 
unfruitful results. Now the tide has turned, and Christendom 
awaits its progress and achievements. 

In all this movement towards Cabul and Herat, Persia has 
the liveliest interest. The weakness, tyranny, and distress 
which have been such marked features of Persian rulers since 
Nadir Shah’s death, have culminated in misery and poverty 
almost beyond endurance. That country cannot keep out of 
the way of two nations which find causes of strife so easily as 
Great Britain and Russia do; and when security comes under 
either of them, Persian subjects are likely to emigrate out of 
trouble into quiet, even if they do have to pay high taxes for 
it. Looking at the map, we can see that the mouth of the 
Euphrates and the ports on the Persian Gulf, are probably to 
become objects of desire. England has a protectorate over 
Turkey, which is as vague and flexible a right in its applica- 
tions here and there, as Turkish cupidity and wrong-doing are 
universal; but English trade will not be allowed to suffer. 
The linear distance from Batum to Busrah, and from Scande- 
roon to Busrah, does not differ much—say a thousand miles; 
but the difference in the nature of the two routes is immense. 
From the latter, via Aleppo to Bir is not far, and then the 
Euphrates furnishes means for small steamers to reach its 
mouth without much danger or delay; while a railroad from 
Batum must go on al] the way over mountains and through 
valleys till it reaches Mosul, before it will be worth much. 
We think these things foreshadow a struggle for Busrah which 
will involve all the old empire of Cyrus and Alexander in its 
results, and do something to “ prepare the way of the kings of 
the East.” 

VOL. II. 8 
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Articte VIIL--THE MILLENARIAN CONFERENCE. 


A “CONFERENCE of believers in the pre-millennial advent of 
Jesus Christ” was held in the city of New York, Oct. 30, 31, and 
Nov. 1. The call for this Conference was signed by one 
hundred and twenty-two clergymen and laymen, belonging to 
eleven different denominations of Christians. Three long 
sessions were held each day, and it is reported that the con- 
gregations in attendance at nearly all of the sessions were large, 
and attended to the proceedings with earnest and unabated 
interest. The religious tone of the meetings was devout and 
fervent. This Conference is the outgrowth of the recent re- 
vival of the belief in the doctrine commonly known as Millen- 
arianism ; it is the proclamation on the part of its advocates of 
their profound conviction that the doctrine is a scriptural truth 
which has fallen into neglect, and that all the interests of 
Christianity demand its restoration to what they believe is its 
legitimate prominence as a doctrinal belief, and as a motive in 
the Christian life and work. We may, therefore, properly 
study the Conference as an exponent of this doctrine as now 
held in this country, of the arguments by which it is supported, 
and of the practical influence which it exerts. 

The Conference at its closing session adopted five resolutions 
expressly “to bear our united testimony to that which we 
believe to be the truth of the gospel.” That which impresses 
us most in these resolutions is their vagueness. Millenarianism 
has always been attended with diversity in the details of its 
doctrine; often with extravagances of belief and action. In 
preparing these resolutions it may be presumed that the Con- 
ference properly aimed to comprehend differences so far as 
consistent with the essentials of the doctrine, and to clear itself 
from responsibility for extravagances. The result is a tantaliz- 
ing and needless indefiniteness. Therefore, in studying Millen- 
arianism as set forth by the Conference it will be necessary to 
interpret the resolutions by the general drift of thought in the 
essays and addresses.* 

* We use the report in the V. Y. Tribune Extra, No. 46. 
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RESOLUTION I.— We affirm our belief in the supreme and absolute authority of 
the written Word of God on all questions of doctrine and duty. 

This is the common belief of evangelical Protestants. Why 
it should have been made the first of a series of resolutions 
declaring the distinctive doctrines of Millenarians it is not easy 
to see. The inevitable inference is that it insinuates—what it 
is impossible to suppose the Conference consciously intended 
to declare—that Christians who are not Millenarians do not 
affirm the belief expressed in the resolution. 

Rev. James H. Brookes, D.D., of St. Louis, one of the com- 
mittee of eight who prepared and issued the call for the meet- 
ing of the Conference, says: “It is true that many ignorant 
Christians have been led to give up a large part, and some the 
largest part, of the New Testament, on the foolish supposition 
that it was designed only for the times of the apostles; forget- 
ting that the apostles had nothing more to do in preparing the 
New Testament than the pen of the writer has to do in giving 
us the production of the author’s brain, and that this God- 
inspired book is intended for all times.”"* Here is the assertion 
that many Christians have forgotten that the New Testament 
is intended for all times, and foolishly suppose that it was 
designed only for the times of the apostles. Here is a theory 
of inspiration which totally excludes human agency from the 
writing of the New Testament, “ forgetting” that the “ spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets.” Did views like these 
prompt the committee when they drafted this resolution, as the 
first distinctive doctrine of Millenarians? 

When Millenarians affirm that those who differ from them 
do not believe the inspiration of the Scriptures, it will nullify 
the accusation if they who make it acknowledge only this arid 
and mechanical conception of inspiration. 

Rey. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago, addressing the Con- 
ference, after attributing his recent conversion to Millenari- 
auism to the prayerful and earnest study of God’s Word, said : 

“My friends will excuse me if I here confess that I have not to this day read 
through one single volume that has been written on it. * - * * 

Two principles have obtained, and the one was this: Supreme loyalty to the 


Word, cost what it may. Burn all the libraries, break through all the traditions, 
overturn all the schemes; if it is in the Word of God there I will stand and there 


* Maranatha, page 316. 
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I will fall. God help me, I dare not say anything else. The other conviction 
born of it was this—the self-sufficiency of the Scriptures to explain themselves, 
It seemed to me that the Word was the Word of God; that the command to me 
was to search the Scriptures; that they were able by the help of the same Spirit 
that wrote them to make me—to make any inquirer—worthy unto the salvation, 
thoroughly furnished unto every good work. If I do not mistake, the sounds of 
the theological war are already in the air. They that will be quickest to take the 
field, who will be the mightest in the warfare against this faith will not be the 
people in the pews and in the prayer-room, the evangelist preaching the gospel of 
salvation; they will be the men that teach theology, they will be the pulpits of 
the land, the great denominational and religious newspapers of the day. I say it 
fearlessly ; the men that to-day—if a word of malignity can be used; if a word 
of antagonism can be used—stand in such attitudes toward us that represent 
this truth, toward these brethren who have presented here their views, «re the 
men who ought to strike hands most warmly with us, who ought to be the most 
rejoiced that while we differ, the same heart of love rules us all, the same spirit 
of loyalty to Christ and to His truth possesses us all. 

I do not know that I ought to say it, but I will venture it—That in these com- 
ing days the trouble of the church won't lie in the line of the teaching of this 
doctrine. There are troubles in the church, there are to be more troubles, there 
are to be apostasies, mighty apostasies. Alas for us in that respect, that we, some 
of us can testify what our eyes have seen and our ears have heard. Churches 
dead, twice dead; plucked up, as it were, by the roots; the ministers of the 
gospel that preach anything but salvation by the shed blood of Jesus Christ. 
Our ministers of the gospel raising suspicion, in the pulpit which ought to be con- 
secrated to the living work, of the authority of that work, and I will not go a 
thousand miles from New York to find it, nor a thousand miles from Chicago to find 
it. I know men—they are not Pre-Millennialists—who do not believe anything 
that you and I probably would term the inspiration of the Word of God. Now I 
do not know the views of my brethren on this platform on this question, nor the 
views of others who hold the truth with us, but I venture to affirm this, that 
when these questions come to the issue you will find that among the circle of 
those advocating the doctrines which are here set forth, you will not find a man 
who has any question in his mind that this word, as we hold it, is supremely the 
inspired and authoritative word of the living God. I don’t believe you will find 
any number in this circle of teachers in theology in pulpits, in bible-classes, that 
has any question whatever that Jesus Christ was the Divine Son, coéqual with 
the Father. I don’t believe you will find any one that has any doubt, or will teach 
it with any doubt, that Jesus Christ came to suffer and to die, that through that 
sacrifice on the cross He might provide salvation for all mankind, and that in no 
other way but by faith in that shed blood is the remission of sin. I believe you 
will find that these brethren holding this faith above all things else hold the great 
truths which are in the Word, and which are vital to the salvation of men. Now, 
is it a fair or honorable thing or a Christian thing in the great newspapers of the 
land, and in the little ones as well, for they are their echoes, to hold up the idea to 
ridicule ? ” * * * * * * 

My fear is that in these churches of the land we shall hear so much more 
‘Peace! Peace!’ when there ought to be no peace. What I fear is a Christless 
gospel preached in a Christless pulpit of a Christless church.” 
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The speaker here seems to declare an antithesis between hu- 
man learning, discipline, and culture, and the divine influence 
of the Spirit. He seems to teach that the preacher of the gospel 
js thoroughly furnished for his work by the Bible and the 
Spirit of God, without human learning. The church has 
already had sorrowful acquaintance with this error. We had 
supposed that intelligent Christians everywhere rejected it as 
belonging only to times of ignorance and fanaticism. There 
is no incompatibility between learning and the influence of the 
Spirit. “Burn all the libraries” is not essential in order to be 
“filled with the Spirit.” God acts through human agency. 
His Spirit illumines and inspires the learned man not less than 
the unlearned, and fires from heaven all his stores of knowl- 
edge as he lays them on God’s altar. The more of discipline, 
culture, knowledge, resources of whatever kind the man has, 
the greater the power and resources which he has to use under 
the quickening and inspiration of the Spirit. At the wedding 
in Cana Christ commanded to fill the six water pots with 
water. It was water which the men put in; it was wine when 
touched by the Saviour’s power. The great vessels were full 
to the brim with wine by the grace of Christ, because they had 
first been filled to the brim with water by the labor of man. 
Had they been only half filled with water they would have 
been only half filled with wine. 

Or, in saying that in the discussion of Millenarianism, which 
the speaker describes as impending, the rejection of the doc- 
trine and the reasons for its rejection will not come from “the 
people in the pews,” or from “ the evangelists,” but from “ the 
men that teach theology,” from “the pulpits,”"—by which we 
suppose he means the pastors as distinguished from the evange- 
lists—and the “ religious newspapers,” does he mean that the 
rejection of Millenarianism will always be the issue of the 
scholarly study of the Scriptures by educated men who avail 
themselves of all the resources of learning, and who are accus- 
tomed to read books in which other Christian students of the 
Bible have given the results of their investigations? If so, 
Millenarianism is doomed already; for at this day no interpre- 
tation of Scripture can stand which will not endure the keenest 
scrutiny of scholarly investigation. . 
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The passage which we have quoted intimates that those who 
do not believe the Millenarian doctrine are not actuated by a 
Christian spirit towards those who do: that among them is a 
great defection from the faith; churches twice dead ; ministers 
that deny the inspiration of the Scriptures, and preach any- 
thing but salvation by Christ; so that Millenarianism needs to 
prevail to save us from “a Christless gospel, preached in a 
Christless pulpit of a Christless church.” He himself, with 
seeming inadvertence, characterizes his own words as words of 
“malignity,” and then corrects himself by substituting “an- 
tagonism.” And with these bitter words of indiscriminate 
condemnation of non-millenarians on his lips, he rebukes them 
for the lack of charity and fraternal love. When before that 
great audience he was thus flinging broadcast his aspersions 
upon non-millenarian ministers and churches, he must have 
been under an excitement, pardonable possibly in a new con- 
vert, which made him unconscious of the full significance of 
his words. If our Lord had then confronted the speaker with 
his visible presence, he might well have said, what he said to 
James and John in a case not altogether dissimilar, “ You 
know not what manner of spirit you are of.” 

In a report of this address in the New York Times it is 
recorded that in delivering the paragraph containing these 
denunciations the speaker was interrupted with applause. 

Rev. Dr. Brookes spoke of “the post-millennial heresy.” 
Major D. W. Whittle, of Chicago, declared his doubt of non- 
millenarians having faith in Christ; he says: “it is very ques- 
tionable to my mind about people having faith who do not look 
forward to Christ as in the future manifestation.” 

If the opinions and sentiments which we have cited were 
held by the Conference, then it was legitimate to adopt the first 
resolution as affirming a belief distinctive of Millenarians. If 
not, then the first resolution has no legitimate place in a brief 
and condensed formula of their distinctive doctrines. If we had 
not found these utterances of prominent members of the Con- 
ference, we should have regarded the first resolution as merely 
an affirmation of the common belief of evangelical Protestants, 
and as especially declaring that in investigating Christ’s second 
advent and millennial reign, the Scriptures are necessarily the 
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only source of evidence to which both parties in the discussion 
by common consent appeal. These utterances having been 
made and having been apparently received with favor by the 
Conference, it is necessary, in a fair and candid estimate of its 
doings, to note them and consider their significance. It must 
be inferred from the general tone of the essays and addresses 
that Millenarians esteem themselves preéminent above other 
Christians in fidelity to the Scriptures, in nearness to the per- 
sonal Christ, in illumination by the Holy Spirit, and in appre- 
hending and obeying the teachings of God’s Word and Spirit 
in their full significance. And they evidently do not regard 
their doctrinal difference from other Christians as of minor 
consequence, but as of central importance and dominant influ- 
ence in Christian belief and life, and therefore coloring and 
modifying their entire conception of the Christian religion. 

This naturally tends to distrust and separation. Hitherto 
during the recent revival of this doctrine evangelical Christians 
of every name have worked with Millenarian Christians in the 
common work of the church, holding in common the doctrines 
of the gospel, including that of Christ’s second advent, and 
leaving Millenarians to adjust their own views as to the details 
and adjuncts of his coming. Opinions as to these details have 
been held as of minor importance and subordinate to the great 
work of Christian faith and love. But in declaring the Millen- 
arian peculiarities of belief to be of central importance and 
dominant influence, the action of the Conference must tend to 
intensify among Millenarians their sense of preéminence over 
and difference from other Christians, to generate in their minds 
suspicion and distrust of the Christian belief and character of 
non-millenarians, to initiate a zealous propagandism for their 
conversion to the Millenarian doctrine, to concentrate energy 
on this propagandism rather than on the common work of 
Christian love, and thus to cause dissension and strife and 
compel the legitimate work of the church to give way to con- 
troversy about doctrine. 


RESOLUTION IT.—The prophetic words of the Old Testament Scriptures, concern- 
ing the first coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, were literally fulfilled in his birth, 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension; and so the prophetic words of both the Old 
and the New Testaments concerning his second coming will be literally fulfilled in 
his visitle bodily return to this earth in like manner as he went up into Heaven: 
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and this glorious Epiphany of the great God, our Saviour Jesus Christ, is the 
blessed hope of the believer and of the Church during this entire dispensation. 


This resolution declares the visible bodily return of our Lord, 
and the literal fulfillment of prophecy. 

1. The visible return of Christ in person is foretold in the 
New Testament clearly, repeatedly, emphatically, and indis- 
putably. It has been the common doctrine of the Christian 
church in all ages and all nations. On this point there is no 
controversy between Millenarian aod non-millenarian Chris- 
tians. This was acknowledged by different speakers before the 
Conference. Prof. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Alleghany, Pa., said : 


“That the Lord Jesus Christ, in His glorified human nature, is yet to return to 
this earth, is and always has been the faith and hope of the Church. In this 
article of faith, Protestant und Romanist, Greek and Oriental Christians are all 
agreed. That same Jesus which was taken up from us into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as he was seen to go. The so-called Millenarian controversy has 
never involved any doubt as to the fact that there is to be a literal bodily return 
of the risen Jesus in the clouds of heaven to this very earth which witnessed His 
humiliation and rejection. The undivided Church joins with one accord in those 
words of the Te Deum, “ We believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge.” 

Rev. Dr. Brookes says: 

“ All Christians believe that the Saviour will return at some period, however 
remote, to our earth. It is a fundamental article of their faith, so universally 
received it has never provoked controversy, that the same Jesus, who died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures, and was buried, and rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures, and ascended up into heaven, will, in due time, come 
forth personally and visibly from the right hand of the Father.”* 


The doctrine of Christ’s second coming must be sharply 
distinguished from Millenarianism, which is the doctrine of 
Christ’s personal millennial reign on earth after his coming and 
before the final judgment. The belief of Christ’s second advent 
has been the common belief of Christians. The belief of Mil- 
lenarianism has been local, occasional, and temporary. The 
belief of the second advent involves no logical necessity of 
believing Millenarianism ; and the common assertion that the 
doctrine of the second advent has been received by the church 
universal along the ages must not be understood to mean that 
Millenarianism has been thus received. The doctrine of the 
second advent has been commonly held in connection with the 


* Maranatha, page 13. 
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belief that Christ’s coming is to be to judgment, to terminate 
the natural life of the race, and the gracious offers and convert- 
ing influences of redemption among men. This common belief 
is expressed in the Apostles’ Creed, “shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead,” and in other ancient creeds. 

The first paper before the Conference was read by Rev. 8S. 
H. Tyng, Jr., D.D. Its sole design was to declare and estab- 
lish the doctrine of Christ’s personal and visible second coming. 
All Christian people will accept with thankfulness whatever 
light from the Scriptures he has thrown on this truth. But 
while it establishes the doctrine of the Second Advent, it is of 
no significance in establishing Millenarianism. Dr. Tyng, 
indeed, controverts five classes of doctrine on the subject which, 
he says, agree only in denying the visible and personal coming 
of our Lord; viz: that the coming of the Lord is in the coming 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost; in the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; in his consiant spiritual coming and presence ; 
in the progress of Christianity; in the death of every Chris- 
tian. We cannot speak from an examination of all that has 
been written and said in support of these five interpretations of 
our Lord’s coming; but it cannot be doubted that they, who 
have held that in these events or any one of them Christ may 
properly be said to come, have with few exceptions also believed 
in a final coming of the visible and personal Christ; for this 
belief has been as universal as the belief of the final judgment. 
On the other hand it cannot be doubted that in the New Testa- 
ment, Christ is said to come in striking and important exertions 
of his power, whether punitive or gracious, other than his final 
coming. Gebhardt insists that it is so even in the Revelation. 
“An unprejudiced comparison of the passages in which the 
Seer speaks of the coming of the Lord, shows that he under- 
stood any personal revelation or energetic self-affirmation of the 
exalted Christ, as a coming of the Lord; sometimes it is prelim- 
inary and refers to individual churches or members of 
churches; sometimes it is final and relates toall men; at one 
time it is a manifestation mainly of judicial chastisement, and 
at another of gracious blessings. Only from the connection 
can it be decided which of these meanings is intended in the 
particular case. Every personal energetic interposition of the 
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Lord in the outer or inner life of the Church is as really a com- 
ing of the Lord as his Second Advent will be.”* 

Besides Dr. Tyng’s paper, declaring and establishing the doe- 
trine of Christ’s second advent, two elaborate papers, on the 
Coming of the Lord in its relation to Christian doctrine, were 
read before the conference ; one by Rev. Dr. Brookes, the other 
by Rev E. R. Craven, D.D., of Newark, N. J. If, as Millena- 
rians affirm, “the Coming of the Lord ” has fallen into neglect, 
the papers read are fitted to call the attention of Christians to 
a consideration of its place and relations in Christian doctrine 
and life. And yet when reading Millenarian writings and 
observing the prominence given to the second advent, it often 
seems that, in unfolding with so much fullness and emphasis 
the Scripture evidence of Christ’s second coming, the authors 
themselves are under the impression and convey the impression 
to their readers, that the evidence by which they prove the 
doctrine of Christ’s second advent, equally proves Millenarian- 
ism. And thus readers and hearers undisciplined to careful 
and critical discrimination, are carried over to the Millenarian 
doctrine by Scriptural interpretations and arguments which 
have no bearing on it, and pertain only to another and an undis- 
puted truth. 

2. The resolution declares the literal fulfillment of 
prophecy. If it means merely that some prophecies were or 
will be literally fulfilled in the particular events mentioned, it 
will not be disputed. If it means that all the prophecies of 
these events were or will be literally fulfilled it is not true. 

Arguments for Millenarianism usually insist that the , Bible 
must be interpreted literally. They leave the impression that 
this is regarded as the fundamental law of interpretation to 
which appeal may be made to settle all questions as to the 
meaning of the Scriptures. But when we examine it, we find 
that no such law exists and the appeal to it is only to an illusion. 

Literal language exciudes all figures of speech, all symbols 
and types. Literal language and no other can be literally inter- 
preted. If the Bible is literal throughout, containing no rhe- 
torical figures, no symbols or types, then all its language can 
be literally interpreted and all its prophecies literally fulfilled. 


* Gebhardt on the Doctrine of the Apocalypse, page 270. 
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If it contains figures, symbols, and types, then these passa- 
ges cannot be literally interpreted, and, if they are prophetic, 
cannot be literally fulfilled. But the Bible abounds in 
rhetorical and poetical figures, as well as in symbols and 
types ; and even more than our Western literature, because its 
figures are rich with the luxuriance of the Oriental imagina- 
tion, and its prophecies are full of the imagery, symbols, and 
types characteristic of the prophetic rapture. Therefore in 
interpreting any passage the student must decide from the 
passage itself and its context whether it is literal, figurative, 
symbolic, or typical; and the decision must be made according 
to the laws of language and interpretation, which are the same 
for the Bible and for all other books. There is, then, no law, 
that the Bible must be interpreted literally, by which the 
meaning of a doubtful passage can be settled without further 
question ; and the continual argument of the Millenarians, that 
prophecy must be interpreted literally, is without true signifi- 
cance and dangerously misleading. 

Attempts have been made by Millenarians to give some more 
guarded and definite statement of this law of literalism to 
which they so constantly appeal. Some years ago David N. 
Lord, one of the ablest advocates of the Millenarian doctrine 
and a staunch literalist, published an elaborate work on the 
figurative language of the Scriptures; but we find in it no 
detined system or Jaw of literalism, but instead an attempt to 
mark the distinction of figures, types, and symbols from each 
other, and to lay down principles to guide in their interpre- 
tation. 

Dr. Tyng says, in his address before the Conference: “ We 
affirm the law of Bishop Newton, that a literal rendering is 
always to be given in the reading of the Scripture, unless the 
context makes it absurd.” He affirms that the interpretation 
of figurative language in the Bible is subject to the rules which 
control in secular literature, and immediately gives the “law of 
Bishop Newton” as the rule. This, however, is not a law 
which always controls Dr. Tyng himself or any other person 
in interpreting either the Bible or any other book. There is 
nothing absurd in interpreting literally the prophecy of the 
coming of Elijah (Mal. iv. 6), or in its literal fulfillment; but 
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we know on the authority of our Lord himself, that it was 
fulfilled in the coming of John the Baptist. There is nothing 
absurd in the literal interpretation and fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy that the one shepherd of Israel and their prince shall be 
David ; (Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24) but Fausset, who is a Millena- 
rian, interprets it as meaning Christ. David is named in a 
similar manner in Jeremiah xxx. 9, and Hosea iii. 5. There 
is no absurdity in a literal interpretation of the parable of the 
prodigal son; yet no one believes that our Saviour intended it 
as merely a literal narrative. We continually interpret lan- 
guage as figurative, symbolical, or typical, for other reasons 
than the absurdity of a literal interpretation. 

Professor H. Lummis, of Monson, Mass., in a paper read 
before the Conference on “The Kingdom and the Church,” 
alluding to Luke i. 82, said: 


“Ts it legitimate to pare the prophecy all around, and insist that the part thus 
taken off is strictly literal, and then demand that the very heart of the prediction 
be made figrrative, or rather mystical, or, if figurative, in a figure refusing analysis 
and leaving one utterly at loss for its real meaning? Not quite! Language has 
rights that intelligent men are bound to respect. * * . bad * ” 
When we render the laws of language in the Bible as we do in Virgil, or in 
Horace, or in Plato, or in Homer, there will be a reasonable ground for antici- 
pating something like unanimity on the interpretation of the Scriptures.” 

We concur with Professor Lummis that interpretation should 
be consistent with itself, and that from the text and context it 
must be determined whether any sentence is literal or figura- 
tive And when the demand for literal interpretation is thus 
“pared all around,” there seems to be nothing left but the 
ordinary principles of interpretation which scholars generally 
accept. But if this is all, then there is no propriety in the 
insistence by Millenarians that the Scriptures be interpreted 
literally, as if it were a law of interpretation adequate to deter- 
mine the true meaning of a doubtful passage. And, we may 
ask, what force remains in the naked assertion that the twen- 
tieth chapter of the Revelation must be literally interpreted, 
after it is admitted that its true interpretation can be reached 
only by the careful study of the text and the context, when it 
is known that the immediate context and the whole book is 
crowded with prophetic imagery, symbols and types, when in 
this chapter itself the chain, the books, and other representa- 
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tions must be figurative or symbolical, and when these very 
martyrs here presented in the vision as sitting on thrones, have 
been seen prostrate before the altar of burnt offering, and again 
clothed in white raiment? Are there a literal temple, and altar, 
and sacrifice, and flowing blood in heaven ? 

We heartily join with Prof. Lummis in urging conformity to 
the laws of language, in the interest of sobriety and intelligence 
in interpretation against a kind of exposition which dazzles the 
people and dishonors the Word of God by fanciful spiritualizing, 
which draws from the temple, the priestly vestments, or the 
Jewish ritual, as well as from the events of Jewish history, 
whatever instruction a lively imagination finds them capable 
of suggesting, and treats the minutest detail or incident as 
teeming with spiritual truth—as John Bunyan, commenting on 
the oxen under the brazen laver of the temple, presented the 
spiritual significance of the fact that “all their hinder parts 
were inward.” j 

Among Millenarians we find conspicuous exemplification of 
this type of spiritualizing, which their special insisting on literal 
interpretation does not avail to restrain. We find a touch of 
it even in the grave deliberations of the Conference. Dr. 
Brookes says : 

“The evident purpose of the constant representations in the New Testament of 
the nearness of His advent, is to keep His Church in the attitude of eager expec- 
tation and unceasing watchfulness, like Rebekah under the wise guidance of 
Eliezer, who was a type of the Holy Spirit. Charmed with the story and with the 
proof he gave of the bridegroom’s love and wealth, she left her father and mother, 
and brother and childhood’s home for a distant land. But no account is left on 
record of the long journey. ‘The servant took Rebekah and went his way ;’ and 
the very next statement is ‘and Isaac came,’ (Gen. xxiv. 61-62). 

(The italics are ours.) Moreover, we had not supposed 
that God inspired the writers of the New Testament to make 
representations designed to be motives to his people, unless the 
representations were true. And certainly at that time it was 
not true that Christ's second coming was near, unless an event 
at least 1800 years distant in the future can be called near. 
But to designate an event at that distance as near is not justified 
by “literal” interpretation. If Eliezer had told Rebekah, as 
she was mounting her camel to start on her journey, that Isaac 
was so near that, though she did not know the precise moment 
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when she would meet him, she must keep watch for bim all 
the way, because he was to be expected every moment, he 
would have told her a lie. And if, with his hand on his heart, 
he had solemnly justified his act as designed to train Rebekah 
from the outset to the observance due from a wife to her hus- 
band, he would only have confessed that he had added trickery 
to lying. 

It must be added that, even in their studied arguments, Mil- 
lenarians give interpretations of Scripture, especially when it 
conflicts with their doctrine, which set at defiance, not only the 
literalism they preéminently claim, but also all sobriety of 
interpretation, and which seem to be special pleading for an 
opinion, rather than the result of a prayerful effort to ascertain 
the mind of the Spirit. Such we must regard the interpretation 
of the parable of the leaven (Matt. xiii. 33), as teaching that 
the kingdom of heaven is like corruption, spreading through 
society as leaven through meal, till the whole is corrupted. Of 
this Rev. H. M. Parsons, of Buffalo, N. Y., said: 

“The parable of the leaven, represents the results which will be manifested in 
the same kingdom during the age from the corruptions introduced by those who 
are within the church. The meal will be leavened with heresies, and perversions 
during all this dispensation. The heat of the Lord’s chastening and discipline, 


and judgment, has arrested this process, during the age thus far, to bring the 
bread out of each generation, and will continue so to perfect His own work until 


the end.” 

The parable of the mustard seed is naturally understood as 
teaching the continuous growth of the kingdom from the 
smallest beginning ; but says Dr. Brookes, “ the birds of the air 
which He (Christ) himself has explained as meaning the wicked 
one, lodge in the branches of the great tree.” And this expla- 
nation that the kingdom of heaven grows to be a lodging place 
for the wicked one is sustained by an argument equally facti- 
tious, that because, in the parable of the sower, the wayside 
seed eaten by the bird represents the word caught away by the 
wicked one from the heart of a careless hearer, therefore in 
every parable birds must mean the wicked one. Would he 
argue that because the good seed in the parable of the sower 
means the Word of God, therefore the good seed in the parable 
of the tares and the wheat means the Word of God? 
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Equally factitious and far-fetched are explanations given of 
scriptural representations of the final judgment which conflict 
with their doctrine. The subject of “The Judgment or Judg- 
ments” was discussed in a paper read by Rev. Dr. J. T. Cooper 
of the Presbyterian Seminary, Alleghany, Penn. He says: 

“The word is sometimes used where the prominent idea is that of rule or gov- 
ernment. Thus we speak of the ‘Judges of Israel’ as Gideon, Sampson, Jepthah, 
Samuel, ete. Of each of these persons it is said ‘he judged Israel.’ Here the 
idea of rule or government must be regarded as prominent, with, perhaps, a 
special reference to the condition of those judged as exposed to enemies.” 


But it does not follow that the scriptures which declare that 
Christ will come to judge the world, mean that he will come 
to reign over it, with “ perhaps a special reference” to protect- 
ing it from enemies. 

Afterward he expresses the opinion that the “day of judg- 
ment” will be the entire period of the millennial reign. He 
quotes with approval Rev. James Glasgow, D.D., who, after 
speaking the popular view that it is a day, says: 

“There seems much more rationality in the interpretation given by Mede, that 
the time of judgment is a thousand human years, than in that of those who, with- 
out a shred of scriptural authority, restrict it to a human day, or some such little 
span of secular time. ‘One day,’ says Peter, ‘is with the Lord as a thousand 
years.’ Whitby quibbles idly about the word ‘as.’ The very minimum of mean- 
ing that can be taken from this is that a day in God’s reckoning of his own works 
is as a thousand years of human reckoning.” 


Dr. Cooper adds: 

“T accord with the view expressed in the foregoing extract from the commen- 
tary of this distinguished professor of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland. It 
seems to me that it is in perfect accord with the Scriptures to represent the whole 
of the millennial dispensation as ‘ the last day,’ ‘ the day of the Lord,’ and ‘ the day 
of judgment,’ just as the present dispensation is called ‘the day of salvation’ (II. 
Cor., vi. 2). One of the distinguishing features of ‘that day’ is judgment. It opens 
with judgment, it has judgment running through it and it closes with the judg- 
ment of the great white throne.” 


We who believe in the growth of Christ’s kingdom to its 
completed numbers, and to the consummation of its earthly 
history under the dispensation of the Spirit, are sometimes 
asked, what sort of a Millennium will that be in which the 
power of sin and the kingdom of Satan continue to the last? 
We answer that so long as the human race continues in its 
natural life, the corruption belonging to it will continue, and 
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every one who is saved will be saved by the redeeming 
grace of Christ through renewal by the Holy Spirit. That 
thus the power and dominion of evil will continue, and every 
one who is saved, will be turned from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God and translated from the 
dominion of the god of this world into the kingdom of Christ. 
And now we ask, what sort of a Millennial reign of peace and 
blessedness is that which is distinctively, from beginning to 
end, one continuous Day of Judgment, such as the Scriptures 
represent the last judgment to be? And if, as Dr. Cooper 
teaches, “the present dispensation is called ‘the day of salva- 
tion,’ (II. Cor., vi. 2,)” and the thousand years after Christ’s 
coming is called the day of judgment, how can the Millenarian 
teaching be true that the present dispensation is a period of 
corruption (or as Dr. Brookes calls it “putrefaction ”) leavening 
the whole mass, and that the thousand years following is a 
Millennial reign of universal love and blessedness ? 

We have here also a specimen of that method of reckoning 
scriptural numbers which Prof. Lummis felicitously called 
“celestial arithmetic.” Celestial arithmetic is a mighty instru- 
ment of investigation ; it has the advantage that, when applied 
to earthly time, it enables the arithmetician to cipher out any 
result which he desires. The Bible brings us into the presence 
of the Eternal, whose existence outreaches that of our earthly 
planet and is not measured by its revolutions. But if we 
attempt to calculate earthly periods and dates, we must calcu- 
late them by earthly measures of time, and not seek our unit 
in the unmeasured eternity of God. 

It thus appears that there is no law of literalism by appeal 
to which the interpretation of prophecy can be peremptorily 
decided. It follows that the argument in the resolution from 
the literal fulfillment of prophecies of Christ’s first coming to 
the literal fulfillment of the prophecies of his second coming 
breaks down. The literal fulfillment of many of the prophe- 
cies respecting Christ's first coming has always been recognized 
by Christians with devout admiration. But others received no 
literal fulfillment. The argument is worthless that because 
some of the prophecies of Christ's first coming were literal, 
therefore all the prophecies of his second coming, or any par- 
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ticular prophecy of it, will be fulfilled literally. The literal 
fulfillment of some prophecies does not prove the literal fulfill- 
ment of another; but the meaning of each prophecy must be 
determined by studying it in its place. 

It was the misinterpretation of non-literal prophecy of 
Christ’s first coming as literal, and the overlooking of the proph- 
ecies of his humiliation, sufferings, and death, and of the spir- 
itual character of his kingdom as a kingdom of righteousness 
and peace, which misled the Jews to expect the Messiah as a 
temporal king, and which misled the disciples to cling to the 
expectation that Jesus would establish an earthly and visible 
kingdom in which they should be exalted to high places, even 
to the time of his death. They who expect a visible reign of 
Christ at Jerusalem, have fallen into the same error with the 
Jews and with the twelve disciples, and have fallen into it by 
the same mistake as to the literal interpretation of the proph- 
ecies. The remarkable similarity between this expectation and 
that of the Jews of Christ’s temporal reign over Israel at his 
first coming appears in Bishop Nicholson’s paper on “the 
Gathering of Israel.” The paper affirms that it is prophesied 
that the Jews will return to Palestine ; they are to be converted 
and repossess the promised land within the large boundaries 
mentioned, Gen. xv. 18; and they are to have “the FIRST 
dominion,” “great and exalted position and influence in the 
earth.” Accordingly Mr. Parsons says: 

“Thus will set in divided glory and gloom the Saturday evening’s sun of the 
present dispensation, briefly preceding the millennial dawn of the new Judaic 
dispensation, when Jerusalem shall at last dwell safely at rest from her Gentile 
foes; when ‘her light shall go forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof as a 
lamp that burneth’ to all the families of the earth, with none to molest or make 
afraid in all God’s Holy Mountain.” 

Speaking of “the Church” in distinction from the Millena- 
rians, Mr. Parsons says: 

“The Church is following the pathof the Jews in their view of the First 
Advent. They looked at the coming glory, until dazzled with the sight, they over- 
looked the humiliation and suffering of our Lord that was made essential to His 
appearing in glory. To-day the Church at large look for the recovery of this 
earth and this human race by means which nowhere in God’s word can be found 
appointed to that end.” 

It would seem that the writer here had strangely mistaken 
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the relative positions of the parties. It is the Millenarians 
who, like the Jews, are dazzled with the expectation of the 
visible kingdom and its glory, and who fail to appreciate the 
significance of his first coming in humiliation, of his present 
reign, unseen by us, over his kingdom in heaven and earth on 
the throne in heaven which he assumed at his ascension, when 
“all power was given unto him in heaven and on earth,” and of 
the dispensation of the Spirit, whom from his heavenly throne 
he has sent “ to abide with us forever.” And it is “ the Church 
at large,” who appreciate the significance of these unseen but 
glorious realities. 

In the paper read by Dr. Brookes is this statement : 

“In the Old Testament certainly more than one hundred verses announce His 
second coming to every verse that proclaims His first coming; and while the sec- 
ond coming is often mentioned without any allusion to the first, the first is never 
revealed without ample reference to the second, as if the Holy Ghost wished to 
hasten over the humiliation and sufferings of the former, and rejoiced to dwell 
upon the glory and grandeur of the latter.” 

It is not easy to conjecture by what principles and processes of 
interpretation the writer could have arrived at this conclusion. 
It is strange that any Christian, whose hope of justification 
rests only on the humiliation, sufferings, and death of Christ, 
who has ever read with the slightest participation in their spirit 
Paul's glowing words, “He that spared not his own Son but 
delivered him up for all, &.” (Rom. viii. 21-39), could ascribe 
to the Holy Ghost the wish to hasten over and leave out of sight 
the humiliation, sufferings, and death of Him who “suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” 
(I Peter iii. 18). It would naturally be supposed that in the 
Old Testament every prophecy of Christ would be a prophecy 
of the Christ that was to come, and must necessarily refer pri- 
marily to his coming in the flesh ; and that any prophecy which 
foretold his second coming must from the nature of the case 
include, either express or implied, a prophecy of his first 
coming. 

God’s redemptive action in human history carries in itself at 
every step the promise and prophecy of God’s redemptive 
action progressive in the future through all human generations. 
Promise and prophecy began, not merely in the Protevangelium, 
“The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,” but 
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more in the fact that, after man had sinned, God called him 
fleeing and hiding from him, and readmitted him to communion 
with Himself. Promise and prophecy are not merely in God’s 
words to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed,” but more in the fact that God entered into a 
covenant with Abraham and his seed as his own people chosen 
to perpetuate and extend through all the earth the knowledge 
of God and of God’s graciousness to men. The existence of 
the children of Israel as God’s people by covenant before the 
Mosaic civil polity was established, their existence as God’s 
people by covenant under Moses and Joshua, the judges and 
the kings, the administration of the government by judges and 
kings who were but representatives of Jehovah, the covenant- 
God of his people and the true king of the kingdom, the whole 
history of the people at every stage, disclose God’s action in 
human history to save men from sin, and reveal the exist- 
ence of the kingdom of God on earth, advancing under the 
administration of Jehovah himself to a higher development 
and a more glorious consummation. God’s gracious action at 
every period of this history carried in itself the promise and 
prophecy of gracious action progressive in the future and 
revealing more fully the God of the covenant moving onward 
in his redemptive work and the development of his kingdom. 
The significance of the history of Israel lies in the fact that it 
is the history of God’s action bringing redemption to men, and 
that within the rough shell of the visible kingdom was germ- 
inal the spiritual kingdom of Jehovah, the God of the cove- 
nant, who shall save his people from their sins. The condition 
of the people at every stage of their history manifested to those 
among them who walked with God, that it had not yet realized 
the fulfillment of the promise and prophecy inherent in the 
existence of Israel as the people of God by covenant, and of 
the kingdom over which Jehovah was reigning. The great 
business of the prophets was to call the kings and the people 
to consider the relations of the kingdom to God. The rebukes 
and punishment sent by God were for forgetting the relations 
of the kingdom to God, and thus even these were revelations 
of God’s merciful purpose, in all bis action in their history, to 
perpetuate and extend the knowledge of himself and to “ bring 
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in everlasting righteousness.” Thus the history of the people 
in every period forced on the attention of thoughtful and 
devout minds the promise and prophecy of what God’s grace 
and love were to accomplish, and the prophets continually 
declared to them these divine relations and hopes. But at 
times these prophets, rapt in communion with God, saw clearer 
visions of the glory that should follow, and foretold the future 
coming of Jehovah, their covenant God, to unfold the full sig- 
nificance of redemption in yet higher manifestations of his 
grace, by humiliation, suffering, and death, by being wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities. and having 
his soul made an offering for sin ; to assume the throne of his 
kingdom, as its Messiah or anointed king ; to develop its germ- 
inal and divine essence as a spiritual kingdom of righteousness 
and peace, to terminate its exclusiveness as a Jewish kingdom, 
to extend it to all mankind, and to reign over it forever; and 
thus to carry on redemption to its highest results. 

The Messianic prophecies, therefore, are not isolated. They 
rise from the high table-land of prophecy and promise inherent 
in all God’s redemptive action in human history. They are 
like peaks rising from a mountain range and catching the first 
light of the not yet risen sun. It would naturally be expected 
that they would be occupied mainly with the great event of the 
Messiah’s coming and would reveal all the subsequent history 
of the kingdom as connected with that and dependent on it. 
Such we find the fact to be. Prophecy concenters on the com- 
ing of Christ. The prophet looks out from his own times and 
sees in prophetic rapture the future progress of Jehovah's king- 
dom. He sees events in the near future, he sees events in 
periods more remote ; he sees the Messianic king: onward from 
his coming a vista opens in which, under various imagery, sym- 
bols, and types, both the Messiah’s conflicts with the powers of 
evil and the triumphs, blessedness, and glory of his reign 
appear. But there is little attempt to indicate nearness or 
remoteness in time, and the whole series of coming events is 
seen as connected with the coming of the Messiah, proceeding 
from it, and dependent on it. 

Reso.uTion III.—This second coming of the Lord Jesus is everywhere in the 


Scriptures represented as imminent, and may occur at any moment; yet the precise 
day and hour thereof is unknown to man, and known only to God. 
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The distinctive significance of this resolution is in the word 
“imminent.” As exemplifying the sense in which it is under- 
stood by the Conference, we quote from Dr. Brookes: 


“And now it seems to me that owing to the entire construction of the scheme 
of redemption as set forth in the Gospel, there is nothing to intervene between 
this passing moment and our gathering together under Him. How often the 
thought has come to me as I have listened with delight to the instructions of 
these beloved brethren; it may be that before this Conference is over we shall 
hear the shout—the kingly, conquering shout—of our descending Lord, and in a 
moment what a strange stir! What rapture! Whata hope! All earth is for- 
gotten and together with our risen dead—oh, mother! Thoughts going out to 
the grave-yard to-night! Oh, stricken widow, whose husband lies sleeping in 
your cemetery—not alone, but together, hand in hand, we shall be caught up to 
meet Him in the air.” 


Dr. Craven says of the second coming that it “may be for 
aught we know before the sun sets,” it ‘‘may not be for cen- 


turies.” 

This doctrine of the “imminence” of Christ’s coming, mean- 
ing that he may come at any moment and is to be expected 
and watched for at every moment, is founded on the command 
to watch, explained by the parables of the good man and the 
thief, and of the careless and the watchful servants (Matt. xxiv. 
42-51), and similar admonitions. And this command is urged 
as incontrovertible evidence against the common belief that the 
world is to become Christian under the dispensation of the 
Spirit. This argument is forcibly presented by Prof. Kellogg: 

“ Any theory which, like the modern Post-Millennial doctrine, interposes a 
period before the Advent so long that it should be known as impossible within 
the lifetime of any individual generation of believers is irreconcilable with the 
repeated statements of the Scripture that we know not the day ‘when the Master 
will return from the far country’ whither he has gone; whether His coming will 
be ‘in the first watch or in the second watch, or at the cock crowing, or in the 
morning.’ According to these words, it was far from being certain that He 
would not come until almost the morning watch; that it was represented as 
likely enough, for anything that his people knew to the contrary, that He might 
come even in the first watch of the night. So far from there being any revelation 
which should warrant any generation of believers in assuming that the Coming 
of the Lord was a thousand years or more away, this postponement, as it were, 
of the coming of the Lord, is in utter opposition to all those statements of the 
Word of God that we know not the day of Christ’s appearing.” >. 7 

“Now, on the common hypothesis that the entire world is to be converted and 
continue in that happy state for centuries before the Lord can come, how is it 
possible for any generation of believers receiving that theory as certain truth to 
watch for the coming of the Lord till that expected Millennium shall have come 
and gone ?” 
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Our answer is that the Millenarian interpretation of these 
admonitions is not correct. Without attempting to elucidate 
the obscurities in Matt. xxiv., so much as this seems clear: 
Our Lord having foretold the approaching destruction of the 
temple, the disciples propounded to him two questions: When 
will the temple be destroyed? and what shall be the sign of 
thy coming and of the end of the world? Jesus begins with 
the latter as the more important question, and foretells a series 
of events which will precede his coming. He then refers to 
the destruction of Jerusalem as one of the events preceding 
his coming, instructs them what to do in connection with it, 
and cautions them not to believe that his final coming is at that 
time: “Then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is 
Christ, or lo, there, believe it not,” for Christ’s coming will be 
visible and unmistakable as the lightning that shines from east 
to west. He then with prophetic imagery briefly alludes again 
to events which will precede his final coming; and proceeds 
(verses 32, 33) to instruct them that they are to know the time 
of his coming, by observing the signs of it in the coming to 
pass of all this series of events, just as they know when the 
summer is nigh by the branches of the trees becoming tender 
and putting forth leaves. 

Our Saviour here lays down two principles for our guidance ; 
the first, that a series of foretold events will come to pass before 
his final coming; the second, that bis people must note the ful- 
fillment of these predictions as the signs by which to judge 
whether his coming is near. It follows that in commanding 
his disciples to watch, in the parables contained in verses 42-51 
he does not teach that Christ may come at any moment, and 
must be expected and watched for at every moment. On the 
contrary he teaches that Christians must “take heed that no 
man deceive” them by any premature announcement of his 
coming; that they must diligently study events in their rela- 
tion to the Word and kingdom of God, and be watchful in 
noting them as signs when he will appear; that however great 
the delay, they must understand that the delay would not be 
an indication that he would fail to come to reckon with them, 
but that it would be because he had not accomplished all that 
he had planned to accomplish before his return; that therefore 
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they must not be negligent and unfaithful servants, living for 
tueir own pleasure like the people in Noah's day, taking no 
note of the signs of the coming flood, but must be diligent in 
doing their master’s work and living for the interest of his 
kingdom. Our Lord says, “ Blessed is that servant whom his 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing ;” he does not say, 
blessed is that servant whom his Lord when he cometh shall 
find expecting him at that time. 

The same is the teaching of Paul (2 Thess. ii.) When the 
Christians at Thessalonica were troubled “ that the day of Christ 
is at hand,” Paul corrects their misapprehension, by informing 
them of events which must take place before that day. And 
in his first epistle to them, he addresses them as already in- 
formed “ of the times and seasons ;” he tells them that they 
knew perfectly that the day of the Lord would come as a thief 
in the night, and that the negligent sinners, who were saying 
peace and safety, would encounter sudden destruction; and 
adds, “ but ye are not in darkness that that day should overtake 
you as a thief;” and warns them not to sleep and be drunken, 
but to “ watch and be sober,” “ putting on the breastplate of 
faith and love, and for an helmet the hope of salvation.” (L 
Thess. v.) 

If this explanation of Christ’s admonitions to his disciples 
respecting his final coming is correct, then these admonitions 
are consistent with his predictions of events to precede his 
coming, and with the lapse of 1800 years during which these 
prophecies have been in the course of fulfillment, and which 
thus far has proved the falsity of the expectations of his imme- 
diate coming, which have occasionally in the history of the 
church acquired some prevalence. According to any other 
interpretation our Saviour’s words can be harmonized with his 
long delay’ only by the unsatisfactory process of celestial 
arithmetic, to which on this point Professor Lummis, with 
the acknowledgment that he is “little skilled” in it, finds 
himself obliged to resort. And if Christians of the apostles’ 
days believed that Christ’s final coming would be in their 
life-time, it was not a mistake as to the meaning and ful- 
fillment of Christ’s predictions, but as to the time within 
which they would be fulfilled. Such a mistake we know was 
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made in understanding Christ’s words to John (John xxi. 
20-23); and another by the Thessalonians. But our Lord, in 
saying that the day and hour of his coming was unknown 
(Matt. xxiv. 36) had explicitly informed them of their ignorance 
as to the length of time necessary to complete the predestined 
series of events, and thus had admonished them to turn their 
attention from inquiries as to the time and concentrate it on the 
watchful observation of the signs of the times in the progress 
of his kingdom, and on faithful service to him in working for 
its advancement. 

It follows that it is not true that Christ’s final coming is 
imminent, in the sense that he may come at any moment and is 
to be expected and watched for at every moment; and it is not 
true that Christ admonished his disciples to watch in that sense. 
For, as Prof. Kellogg forcibly argues, so long as any prophecy 
of events before Christ’s coming remains unfulfilled, it cannot 
be true that he may come at any moment and is always to be 
expected. The question, therefore, as to the imminence of 
Christ’s coming, is simply as to what prophecies the Bible 
records and as to their fulfillment. If the resolution as it reads 
is true without qualification, it must be shown either that, when 
Christ admonished his disciples to watch, no prophecy existed 
of events to take place before his coming, or else that such 
prophecies are now all known to have been fulfilled. 

Is there in the New Testament any prophecy of events which 
were to be subsequent to Christ’s ascension aud before his final 
coming? We answer, yes. There is at least the prediction of 
Peter’s martyrdom (John xxi. 18, 19), to which Peter himself 
alludes (2 Peter i. 14, 15). Peter knew that he must die, and 
that the Lord would not come during his lifetime. It was im- 
possible, then, for those living in that generation and giving 
intelligent attention to these prophecies, to believé that Christ 
might come at any moment, or to watch for and expect him 
every moment, and it was equally impossible to every succeed- 
ing generation, so long as any prophecy was known to be 
unfulfilled. 

Does the Bible contain any prophecies of events before 
Christ’s final coming, which are at this day unfulfilled? Again 
we answer, yes. It is not necessary to the point now under 
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consideration to sustain this answer by citing texts. But we 
affirm our belief that the Bible teaches with great fullness and 
explicitness that the work of converting men from sin will be 
finished and the ingathering into Christ's kingdom will be com- 
pleted under the dispensation of the Spirit, and that Christ’s 
final coming will be to judgment, to terminate the natural life 
of the race, and to bring his kingdom on earth to its end and 
consummation. This involves the belief that all Scriptural 
prophecy of the conversion of men and the triumph of the 
church in connection with the natural life of the human race 
will be fulfilled before Christ's final coming. Therefore, till 
we believe that all this prophecy has been fulfilled, we cannot 
believe that he may come at any moment, nor can we watch 
for and expect his final coming at every moment. And this 
position cannot be bluffly set aside by asserting that it is 
incompatible with our Lord’s command to watch ; for we have 
seen that it accords entirely with the true meaning of that 
command. 

Do Millenarians believe that the Bible contains any unful- 
filled prophecy of events before Christ’s final coming? If they 
do, they are precluded from believing that Christ’s second 
advent is “imminent,” in the sense that it “ may occur at any 
moment.” The belief was repeatedly avowed in the Conference 
that there are unfulfilled prophecies which must be fulfilled 
before Christ’s final coming. Rev. Dr. Tyng, senior, said : 


“In this sure confidence in the reality of this personal advent of the Saviour to 
the earth on which He died; in the certainty of the confidence that the time of 
His glorious advent draweth near, we stand and wait. Many of its preliminary 
facts have been accomplished; much that was necessarily antecedent in the 
history and condition of man has already past, and every passing year brings the 
great fact in this history of earth still nearer, and diminishes the number of 
earthly events which are to precede its manifestation.” 


The same belief was avo-ved by T. H. Vail, D.D., Bishop of 
Kansas, in a letter to the Conference : 


“ Among the great principles referred to as settled in my mind is this, that there 
are certain revelations of things or events to occur as preliminary, and, to a certain 
extent, preparatory to the coming of the Son of Man, as, for example, a wonderful 
advance of human intelligence and of scientific development, and of facilities of 
intercommunication between nations and of means of influence and impression of 
men upon each other, and of extensive political changes, and of widespread and 
destructive wars. All these are the signs of the times, and among them radical 
changes of the great Roman and Mohammedan powers and centres.” 
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The same view was expressed by Bishop Nicholson, in his 
address on “the Gathering of Israel.” He affirmed that in the 
Scriptures it “is clearly recognized that there is yet to be a 
regathering of Israel to their own land ;” that this gathering 
“will be accomplished in two instalments ;” that the return of 
the first instalment will be “a very few years before the Lord’s 
coming ;” and that it “will come about in a natural and ordi- 
nary way.” We see as yet very little indication among the 
nations of such a return of the Jews to Palestine, and a con- 
siderable number of years must elapse before it can “come 
about in a natural and ordinary way ;” and some years must 
elapse after their return, in which “ they will have rebuilt their 
temple and reéstablished their temple services, before the com- 
ing of the Lord.” All who agree with Dr. Nicholson, believe 
that, according to the Scriptures, a considerable number of 
years must pass before Christ’s coming. To them, therefore, 
Christ’s coming cannot be “imminent,” in the sense that it 
“may occur at any moment.” 

Prof. Kellogg declares the same belief : 

“ All agree that there can be no Millennium of holiness so long as the Jewish 
nation remains cast out in unbelief. Do the Scriptures say anything upon that 
subject which may throw any light upon the question before us? In Matthew 
xxiv. 15-20, all agree that we have a prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem’ by 
the Romans, and the consequent scattering of the Jews among all nations, which 
has been historically fulfilled. And it is important to bear in mind that the pre- 
diction in question, which our Lord calls the ‘great tribulation,’ comprised not 
only the destruction of the Jewish capital, as is often assumed, but according to 
Luke's account of the same discourse (Luke xxi. 24) was to continue, and is in fact 
still continuing in the ‘treading down of Jerusalem by the Gentiles, till the times 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’ Keeping this in mind, we are now prepared to 
understand the words in Matthew's gospel, which tell us in so many words that 
‘Immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be darkened, and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and great glory.’ That the coming 
of the Son of Man here referred to cannot be the so-called providential coming of 
the Son of Man in the destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman armies, as some 
have maintained, is plain, from the simple fact that the coming here spoken of is 
expressly said to be after the destruction of Jerusalem, and indeed, after the 
whole long tribulation of the centuries, and, therefore, cannot be the same thing. 
Nay, it follows from the very terms of the prophecy, that this Coming, of whatso- 
ever sort it be, must still be in the future.” 


It is remarkable that Prof. Kellogg is entirely unconscious 
that in this paragraph he has nullified his own argument from 
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the “imminence” of Christ’s coming, against the common belief 
that the world will previously be converted. The predicted 
continuance of “the treading down of Jerusalem by the Gen- 
tiles” antecedent to Christ’s coming, is as inconsistent with its 
imminence, as is a prediction of the conversion of the world. 

Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D.D., of Albany, in bis paper on 
“The Hope of Christ's Coming as a Motive to Holy Living and 
active Labor,” repeatedly affirms the duty of Christians to 
study the signs of his coming, and gather from them all the 
light they can as to the period of his appearance; he also 
affirms that Christ may come at any moment. The two asser- 
tions are incompatible. There can be no “signs” of Christ’s 
coming except events which fulfill prophecy: and we cannot 
be expecting Christ’s coming at any moment, while still look- 
ing and waiting for fulfillments of prophecies as signs of his 
appearing. We cannot see that it is any more consistent with 
watching for and expecting the Lord every moment, to be 
looking for signs in the fulfillment of prophecies of increasing 
wickedness and misery under the dispensation of the Spirit, 
than it is to be looking for signs in the fulfillment of prophe- 
cies of increasing holiness and blessedness. Although it is 
easy to see that they who despair of the progress of society 
and the conversion of the world by the influence of truth and 
love, under “ the ministration of the Spirit,” may easily look 
to the strong arm of almightiness to crush the people of “the 
world,” for whose reformation and improvement they have 
ceased to hope, and from whom they themselves have been 
chosen by the electing love of God. 

ResotuTion IV.—The Scriptures nowhere teach that the whole world will be 
converted to God, or that there will be a reign of universal righteousness and 
peace before the return of our blessed Lord: but that only at and by His coming 
in power and glory will the prophecies concerning the progress of evil, and the 
development of Antichrist; the times of the Gentiles, and the ingathering of 
Israel ; the resurrection of the dead in Christ and the transfiguration of His liv- 
ing saints, receive their fulfillment, and the period of millennial blessedness its 
inauguration. 

This resolution begins with the denial of the conversion of 
the world and of a reign of universal righteousness and peace, 
through the influences and agencies of redemption, under the 
dispensation of the Spirit, and with the affirmation that under 
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all those influences and agencies the dispensation of the Spirit 
will be characterized by the progress of evil and the develop- 
ment of Antichrist through its entire continuance until Christ 
shall come. This utterance is explicit, and may be taken as 
the utterance of the united voice of Millenarians. They differ 
on many details; but in this doctrine they are atone. It is 
the renunciation by Christians of all hope of renovating and 
saving mankind by the redeeming love of him whom God 
sent into the world “not to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved,” by the instrumentality of 
truth and love, by moral and spiritual influences, by the power 
of the Holy Ghost sent to abide with us forever. It is not the 
design of this Article to present the arguments against the Mil- 
lenarian doctrines and for the contrary doctrines. But we can- 
not pass on without recording the emphatic declaration of our 
rejection of this theology of despair, this Christian pessimism, 
as contrary to the promise and hope inherent in the very idea 
of redemption, and to the spirit of prophecy which at every 
period in God’s redemptive action indicates a future better than 
the past; as contrary to the deepest significance of Christ's 
redeeming love, of his work of redeeming men from sin, of the 
glad tidings to be preached to every creature, and of bis prom- 
ise when be ascended, “Lo, I am with you always, to the end 
of the world;” as denying the “glory” or “the ministration of 
the Spirit” and representing it as a “ ministration of condemna- 
tion” (IT. Cor. iii. 8, $); as contrary also to the teaching of the 
Scriptures, that at Christ’s second coming the natural life of 
the human race will end, the offers of the gospel and the con- 
version of sinners will cease, the number of the redeemed will 
be complete, and the kingdom will be delivered up to God, 
even the Father. 

In expressing their views on this subject, Millenarians com- 
monly make the impression that under the dispensation of the 
Spirit mankind will continually become worse and worse. 
This, for aught that appears, is the meaning of the resolution. 
This must be the meaning of those who explain the parable of 
the leaven as meaning that the kingdom of God is like a leaven 
of corruption leavening the whole mass. Mr. Parsons sketches 
the history of the antediluvians as disclosing two great facts, 
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“the revelation of God’s grace increasing in fullness and light 
to the end of the age,” and sin increasing in power till God 
interposes in judgment, and only eight faithful ones remain to 
be saved in the ark. Substantially the same facts and results 
he finds disclosed in the Patriarchal age, and the same in the 
age from Moses to Christ. His inference is, “ We thus discover 
and derive the analogous order of our own age;” the history 
and results of the dispensation of the Spirit are analogous to 
those of the antediluvian age, a general and growing degen- 
eracy till Christ comes. 

Others, however, recognize a real and continuous growth 
of the power of Christianity during the dispensation of the 
Spirit. This qualified view found expression in the paper 
of Professor Kellogg. Alluding to the parable of the tares 
and the wheat he says: 

“ Tt tells us indeed of a growth of the wheat progressing until the harvest; it 
therefore in perfect consistence with the foregoing parable of the leaven (if that 
be taken to represent a continuous growth of the Church in the world), suggests 
the expectation of a fuller and fuller growth in the true and invisible Church as 
the centuries roll on, until the Lord shall come; it therefore forbids us to join in 
those inconsiderate and mistaken representations which one sometimes hears, as 
if the Saviour taught that there was nothing in the future of the history of the 
world but a development of sin.” 

While the resolution is explicit on this point, the remainder 
is chiefly remarkable for what it does not say. It leaves us 
uninformed what “the period of millennial blessedness” is. 
There has been great diversity of opinions as to the details of 
this millennial period. It was not to be expected that the 
Conference in its resolutions should declare itself on all minor 
points. But it was reasonable to expect a clear utterance 
declaring whether during the millennial period Christ reigns 
over his people on earth, or takes them to be with him in 
heaven; whether, if he reigns over them on earth, he sets up 
his kingdom at his coming, or only develops into a new form 
the kingdom over which he had already been reigning through 
the ages; whether he reigns visibly and in person at Jerusalem 
or elsewhere on earth, or invisibly in heaven; whether the nat- 
ural life of the human race will continue and the work of con- 
version go on, and Christ, assisted by the risen saints, will 
reign over successive generations of men born, growing old, 
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and dying as now. On none of these points has the Confer- 
ence given any utterance in the resolutions. 

On the last mentioned point two forms of Millenarian doc- 
trine have been taught. The first is, that at Christ’s second 
coming the natural life of the human race will be ended, the 
number of the redeemed will be complete, the work of con- 
version will cease, and Christ will reign at Jerusalem with his 
saints who have risen from the dead at his coming, or, living, 
have been changed and received their glorified bodies. This 
resembles the common doctrine of the church in that it recog- 
nizes the number of the redeemed as complete and the natural 
life of the race ended at Christ’s coming. But it is open to 
two peculiar objections. The first is that it teaches that the 
risen and glorified saints are to reign with Christ a thousand 
years, but makes them all kings with no persons over whom to 
reign. The other objection is that by holding the common 
Millenarian doctrine of the progress of evil and the develop- 
ment of Antichrist during the dispensation of the Spirit, and 
denying that any are converted after Christ’s coming, it makes 
the failure of the dispensation of the Spirit to be the final 
failure of Christianity itself. The culmination of Christianity 
is not to be the conversion of men, but their destruction; the 
result of redemption as to the saving of the world from sin, is 
the development and triumph of Antichrist rather than of Christ. 

The second form of doctrine on this point is that the natural 
life of the race will continue after Christ's coming ; after the 
terrific judgments at his coming which will destroy the wicked 
powers and a large part of mankind, a remnant will have 
escaped who will be converted, and perpetuate the human 
race in its natural life; but the successive generations of men 
will be all righteous, and the earth be filled with blessedness. 
Christ will reign over them at Jerusalem, assisted in administer- 
ing the affairs of his kingdom on earth by the risen and glori- 
fied saints, who will reign with him. At the end of the 
Millennium will be a great apostasy, Christ will destroy the 
army of the apostates, the rest of the dead will be raised and 
be brought to judgment, and then both Christ’s saints and his 
enemies will pass into their final and everlasting abodes in 
heaven and in hell. 
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The first form of doctrine was taught by Rev. Wm. Miller 
and his followers. Since his time Millenarians, both in this 
country and Great Britain, have generally held the second. 
And this appears to be the form of the doctrine generally held 
by the Conference. 

Dr. Cooper, however, expressed the opinion that Christ may 
reign invisible in heaven : 

“ By means of those that pass through these great tribulations that will over- 
take both Jews and Gentiles the Lord Jesus Christ will form his Millennial King- 
dom on the earth, over which Christ and his risen saints shall reign; the 
kingdom will be on the earth, but it does not follow that the seat of that kingdom 
will be there. Queen Victoria reigns over India and the Canadas, but she has 
never seen, and probably never will see these countries. The discussion of this 
subject does not, however, fall within our range. What we affirm is that there 
are to be nations on the earth during the Millennial period. These terrific judg- 
ments of which we have been speaking have not resulted in a total destruction of 
its population.” 

Rey. N. West, D.D., of Cincinnati, also made some qualifica- 
tions which should be noticed. 

“ Christian Chiliasm, or Pre-Millenarianism, is the doctrine of the personal reign 
of Christ upon earth, a thousand years after Beast, False Prophet, and Apostate 
Christendom have been judged and perished in a common doom. It is the doc- 
trine of a visible and external sovereignty of Christ upon earth as the outcome of 
history, the redeemed Church of all ages rejoicing in the fullness of a resurrec- 
tion-life, in the actual presence of Him who is the ‘ Prince of the Kings of the 
earth,’ a kingdom of outward glory, established upon the ruin of the polities of 
all nations, wide as the canopy of heaven. It is a kingdom spiritual, in which 
carnal beatitudes have no place, the beggarly elements of Judaism no honor; 
a kingdom terrestrial and yet celestial, not cf this world but of heaven; one in 
which Jew and Gentile incorporated together, share the victory, blessedness, 
holiness, dominion, and communion of their Lord.” 

But it is evident that the Millenarianism of the day includes 
the doctrine that Christ after his coming will reign on earth, 
assisted by the glorified saints, over the human race continu- 
ing its natural life. On this point the Conference in its resolu- 
tions makes no explicit utterance. Reticence here is not 
surprising, for where in the New Testament is there a para- 
graph or sentence which affirms the continuance of the natu- 
ral life of the human race, of the offers and invitations of the 
gospel, and of the conversion of sinners after Christ’s second 
advent? But since the answer to this question is of fundamen- 
tal importance in determining what the Millennial kingdom, 
b which we are asked to believe, is to be, it seems reasonable 
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to expect Millenarians explicitly to declare what they believe 
on this important point. 

The Millenarian doctrine, though believed by many who 
for their intelligence and Christian character are worthy of 
esteem and love, we are compelled to reject as unscriptural and 
an error of grave consequence. 

The kingdom of God on earth which is spiritual and for all 
time, the throne of which was assumed by the predicted Mes- 
siah “come in the flesh” at his ascension, and over which he 
now reigns in heaven administering its affairs through the 
Holy Spirit, is misconceived as a kingdom visible and future, 
set up at Christ’s second coming, and reigned over by him on 
earth. 

Christ’s second advent, which is to be the consummation 
and completion of his Messianic kingdom and redemptive 
work on earth, which is to be to judgment and therein to 
declare the final issues of his redemptive work, and to award 
to all mankind their final destiny, is misconceived as a coming 
to set up his kingdom, and to begin the dispensation of mercy 
in which redemption is to attain its widest efficacy and its most 
glorious results in the conversion of men. 

The dispensation of the Spirit, which is for the growth and 
completion of Christ’s kingdom through the agencies and influ- 
ences of redemption, by the instrumentality of truth and love, 
and the preaching of the gospel to every creature, and by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, is misconceived as designed to effect 
only the preaching of the gospel as a witness to all nations 
with the conversion of comparatively few, accompanied by the 
reign of Antichrist with increasing and developing power and 
with increasing degeneracy of mankind, until the wicked are 
overpowered and slaughtered by the miraculous and terri‘ic 
exercise of sheer almightiness. 

The abode of Christ’s saints after his second coming, which 
is with Christ in the Father’s house where he now is, (as him- 
self said, “In my Father’s house are many mansions. I go to 
prepare a place for you; and if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you unto myself, that where 
I am, there ye may be also,”) is misconceived as an abode on 
earth, where Christ, present bodily at Jerusalem, is absent from 
his people in every other place on earth. 
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RESOLUTION V.—The duty of the church during the absence of the Bridegroom is 
to watch and pray, to work and wait, to go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature, and thus hasten the coming of the day of God; and to his latest 
promise, “Surely I come quickly,” to respond, in joyous hope, “ Even so; come, 
Lord Jesus.” 

We gladly recognize the fact that the Millenarians of our 
time are not inferior to other Christians in devoutness and con- 
sistency of Christian life, or in earnestness of work for the 
conversion of souls, or for the prosecution of missions at home 
and abroad. The indwelling Spirit and the great motives of 
redemption animate them, in common with all Christians, in 
love and fidelity to Christ. But when we compare the mo- 
tives peculiar to different beliefs respecting the Millennial 
reign, there seems to be evil tendencies in the practical influ- 
ence of Millenarianism. 

It lacks the inspiration which springs from the belief that the 
world is to be converted under the dispensation of the Spirit. 
However faithful the labor, it lacks the hope and courage 
inspired by this belief and is prosecuted under the gloom and 
depression of the certainty that the wickedness of man and the 
power of Antichrist will steadily increase. 

It tends to pleas for Millenarianism which depreciate the 
results of Christianity, and repeat stale infidel objections ; some 
of these pleas we have read with a painful sense of spiritual 
suffocation. 

It discourages the hope of the progress and renovation of 
society, and all effort to promote them by Christianizing civili- 
zation, as extraneous to the Christian religion and beyond the 
scope and promise of the dispensation of the Spirit. Rev. 
Nathan Lord, D.D., formerly president of Dartmouth College, 
and an earnest Millenarian, declares that one of ‘ the appalling 
practical consequences” of the expectation of the conversion 
of the world before Christ’s second coming, is that “ Christian 
men and ministers of the gospel * * * are wasting much of 
their energies upon delusive schemes of educating, reforming 
and reorganizing society, with a view to its supposed develop- 
ment into a perfect state."* Since Dr. Lord wrote his gloomy 
vaticivations, slavery has been abolished in the United States, 
the temporal reign of the Pope has ceased, Japan has stretched 

* Essay on the Millennium, pp. 46, 47. 
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out her hands to the Christian nations for enlightenment, the 
opening of China has been completed; yet if Dr. Lord had 
lived to see these and other similar events marking the change 
for the better so rapidly going on in the world, he would have 
said that so far as they pertained to “ educating, reforming, and 
reorganizing society,” they were outside of the scope and 
promise of the Ohristian religion. 

Consequently Millenarianism tends to concentrate Christian 
efforts on saving souls. The world is a wreck and must soon 
go to pieces ; we have a life-boat; let us save the few we can. 
Mr. Parsons said: “The Word of God declares that the pur- 

| pose of preaching the Gospel of the kingdom in the world is to 

| save a people out of it called the Church, and not to make the 

, world better.” The theology cropping out here and there in 
the Conference seemed to be Supralapsarian Calvinism; God 
chose certain human beings to salvation; Christ came to die 
for those thus chosen and for them alone; and the scope of 
Christianity is limited to their salvation, 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the tendency to what a 
witty writer in the Westminster Review called “ other-worldli- 
ness.” If the world is not to be renovated but destroyed, if 
the progress of society and the Christianizing of civilization are 
only a development of Antichrist, if the curse of God rests on 


diseovery and invention, on poetry and painting, on sculpture 
and architecture, on business and amusement, if the only scope 
of Christianity is to save from impending doom the compara- 
tively few that are elect, if every day that fearful doom is really 
expected when the slaughtered bodies of kings, captains, and 
mighty men, of horses and them that sit on them, of all men, 
free and bond, small and great, shall lie in heaps, and an angel 
standing in the sun shall call on all the fowls that fly in the 
heavens to come and devour (Rev. xix. 17, 18), then the 
Christian may be expected to withdraw ascetically from the 
world, to look with awful gloom alike on its enterprises, its 
progress, and its joys, to cease to manifest religion in the genial 
sympathy, helpfulness, and activity of a rounded human life 
in all its complicated relations, and in righteous and beneficent 
service of men wherever they need help and in whatever 
respect their character and condition can be bettered, and to 
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take on that type of religion in which the divine and saintly 
are the antithesis of the human, and not its renovation, perfec- 


tion and glory. 
Millenarianism also tends to educate its believers to under- 


value, in the renovation of mankind, the spiritual influences 
of truth and love, of the gospel of Christ and the power of the 
Holy Ghost, and to throw men back to believe in the preémi 
nence of force ; thus tending to reverse and undo the laborious 
progress of the world from the ancient estimate of the preémi- 
nence of might to the modern estimate of the preéminence of 
right. “Faith in the triumph of ideas and in the reign of 
truth and love by the convincing of men’s intellects and the 
renewing of their wills through the Holy Spirit passes away. 
The world will be subdued by almighty power, never con- 


verted by redeeming love.”* 
It tends in the same direction by occupying the mind with 


the visible glories of a future earthly kingdom, to the neglect 
of the Christ ever present though unseen, according to his 


promise, 

Whether there is or is not in the doctrine an inherent tendency 
to fanaticism, it is a fact that its occasional appearances in the 
history of the church have repeatedly been attended with fanat- 
icism. We have had an example of it in our own times in the 
excitement which attended the preaching of Mr. Miller and his 
coadjutors. Certainly if the imminence of the stupendous 
events of Christ's second advent becomes a reality to any person 
and as such occupies the thought from day to day, it may well 
be too much for the human mind and throw it from its balance. 

We return then with renewed satisfaction to the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of the Saviour reigning personally in heaven, 
but ever with us in his delocalized and universal presence in 
the Spirit; and we joyfully accept his own teaching that this is 
better for us than his bodily presence in any place on earth : 
“It is expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not away 
the Comforter will not come to you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you” (John xvi. 7). 


* Lectures on the Kingdom of Christ on Earth. By Samuel Harris, Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Yale Theological School, p. 233. 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hoveer’s Discussions on Cuurcu Poxiry, anp Essays anp 
Reviews.*—In these two volumes are embraced a series of 
Papers contributed by the late Dr. Hodge to the Review which 
he conducted so long and so ably. The volume on Polity, which 
the Messrs. Scribner have issued in a very handsome form, 
embraces essays on the theory of Church Government, together 
with a collection of reviews and extracts from reviews, in which 
the author’s principles are applied to practical points. The 
manly independence of Dr. Hodge is illustrated in the Papers on 
the terms of communion, in which he denies the right of a 
church to impose on communicants tests which exceed the require- 
ments of the New Testament; and in the maintenance of the 
position that the Roman Catholic Church, notwithstanding its 
corruption, is a branch of the true church. Of course, he is a 
defender of Presbyterianism as the scriptural and best form of 
polity. 

The second of these volumes reproduces a series of Articles 
which almost all relate to “ New School” theology. There is a 
review of Finney, the papers against Prof. Park’s sermon on “ the 
Theology of the Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” the 
review of Beman on the Atonement, etc. We have, besides, the 
reviews of Dr. Bushnell’s various writings. Dr. Hodge had a 
thoroughly detined system, of the truth of which he was entirely 
convinced. Whatever clashed with that system, which he con- 
ceived to be the theology of the Church, he felt himself free to 
combat with all the weapons of logic at his command. He wrote 
in a vigorous, trenchant style, and not unfrequently dealt heavy 
blows at his antagonists. He was not in a state of mind to give 
full weight to the objections of minds as truth-loving and as vig- 
orous as his own. Writing without the least apparent misgivings 
with respect to the soundness of his positions, he naturally infused 


* Discussions on Church Polity, from the Contributions to the Princeton Review. 
By Cuar.Les Hopee, D.D., selected and arranged by the Rev. W1Lu1aM DuRANT, 
with a Preface by A. A. Hodge, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Essays and Reviews. By CHaRtes Hoper, D.D. Selected from the Princeton 
Review. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1879. 
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into his polemical papers a tone of confidence which often made 
a strong impression, over and beyond the solidity of his argu- 
ments, and quite disproportioned to their strength. He sailed in, 
with the obvious design to demolish any opponent who had the 
temerity to dissevt from the principles of Turretin, But he is 
always honest, always able, and hardly ever fails to speak instruc- 
tively, even when he speaks on the wrong side. 


Exticotr’s New TrstaMENr COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH 
Reavers.*—In this volyme, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians, are annotated by Dr. Plumptre, 
the Epistle to the Romans, and the Epistle to the Galatians, by 
Dr. Sanday, and the first Epistle to the Corinthians, by the Rev. 
T. T. Shore. Dr. Plumptre exhibits the same accurate scholar- 
ship and candor which we noticed in commenting on the first vol- 
ume of this series. Dr. Sanday is well known for his work on 
the Genuineness of John’s Gospel, and for other writings, in all 
of which is manifest a conscientious purpose to give full weight 
to all reasonable objections to traditional opinions. Bishop Elli- 
cott’s name is a sufficient guaranty that no unwarrantable latitu- 
dinarianism will enter into the work. We have to reiterate the 
opinion that of all the New Testament Commentaries for general 
use, this is the best. It is not shaped to suit any particular party 
or school. It is not framed with reference to the market. It is 
the product of enlightened, independent, evangelical scholars. 
The introductions are models of condensation, mingled with thor- 
oughness. In expressing this strong commendation, it will not 
be understood that we subscribe to all the interpretations which 
the authors bring forward. For example, we do not concur with 
Dr. Plumptre altogether in his idea of the motive of the Apos- 
tolie decree, which is recorded by Luke in Acts xv. 


Moztey’s Review or Newman’s Essay on DEVELOPMENT. 
—Newman’s celebrated essay, in which his theory of the Roman 
Catholic system as a legitimate, logical, divinely sanctioned devel- 
opment of the Christianity of Jesus and the Apostles, is one of 


* A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. By various writers. 
Edited by CuaRLes Joun Etticort, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Vol. Il. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

+ The Theory of Development. A Criticism of Dr. Newman’s Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine. By J. B. Mozuey, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, ete. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1879. 
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the most ingenious, suggestive, and fascinating works in the 
whole catalogue of modern theology. The reply by the late 
Canon Mozley is a powerful and successful refutation of the argu- 
mentative portion of Newman’s diseussion. It is shown, in this 
review, that corruption may be introduced ina line of development 
by mere exaggeration. Elements, which are right within limits, 
may be pushed to an excess, and thus a system may be distorted, 
and varied most materially from its original type. Dr. Mozley 
was a keen logician and a lucid writer. He takes rank among 
the ablest of the theologians of our time. All of his theological 
discussions are well worthy of earnest attention. He began as an 
ally of the Tractarians, but he departed, in important respects, 
from his earlier position. 


OvuttinEs oF OntoLoeicat Scrence.*—Professor Henry N. 
Day has added to his numerous treatises yet another on Ontology, 
and thus given to his friends and the public another proof of his 
sustained and productive industry. He is one of the very few 
men of his generation who, in varied situations and circumstances, 
has maintained a fresh and unextinguishable zeal for independent 
research in the fields of philosophic inquiry and manifested his 
zeal in patient and solitary labor. Ontology is a somewhat in- 
definite title for a book, if we rely upon the etymology of the 
term for the interpretation of its meaning. Professor Day defines 
it briefly as the “ Philosophy of knowledge, and being ;” and, still 
more exactly and fully, as he proceeds, by the subordinate headings 
of the four books into which his treatise is divided, viz: Philo- 
sophical Logic; Philosophical Psychology; Philosophical The- 
ology ; and Philosophical Cosmology. Even these special tables 
fail to suggest the varied subject matter of the book on the 
mutual relations by which the several topics which are actually 
described are connected with one another and developed from the 
germinal starting points. It is enough to say that many if not 
most of the fundamental topics which are now occupying the 
minds of profound thinkers concerning matter and spirit; God 
and the universe; creation and evolution; personality and mech- 
anism; are treated with great fairness, and a good degree of 


* Outlines of Ontological Science: or a Philosophy of Knowledge and Being. 
By Henry N. Day, author of “Art of Discourse,” “ Psychology,” “ Logic,” 
“ Esthetics,” and “Ethics.” New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth 
Avenue. 1878, 
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thoroughness, and that the work is in every respect a very able 
and timely contribution to our philosophical literature. We pro- 
pose no critical remarks concerning the positions or the treatment 
by the author, but we can assure our readers that novices and 
adepts in philosophical speculations will be well rewarded by its 
perusal, 


Principat CunninGHAM’s THEOLOGICAL LecturEs.*—After the 
death of Dr. Cunningham, five volumes of his writings were pub- 
lished, one of them a republication of articles in magazines and 
reviews, especially in the British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
of which Dr. Cunningham had for some years been editor; the 
four others consisting of works not before published. The present 
volume is published at the request of a number of clergymen, who 
had heard the lectures while students under him. The lectures 
do not aim to give a complete discussion of the subjects named 
on the title-page; but were designed to guide and assist the 
students in the study of the standard works on those subjects. 
They contain disquisitions on “the state of the question,” and 
criticisms of the arguments of those works. The lectures are 
eminently judicious in their counsels and suggestions, and are 
written in a devout spirit. On the subject of Inspiration the 
discussion is extended. The author advocates verbal inspiration, 
devoting to it six entire lectures. These lectures were delivered 
to the students of the first year in the Divinity classes, but only 
for two or three sessions. They were the first fruits of his pro- 
fessional labors, and he bestowed much labor and care on their 
composition and revision. Having been written thirty-five years 
ago, the subjects of course are not discussed with reference to the 
thought of the present time and its peculiar forms of skepticism. 


SuPERSTITION AND Force.f—These essays in their original form 
were noticed in the New Englander. In the present edition, the 
author has indicated the origin of some of the customs which he 
describes, in pre-historic antiquity. The essays are the product 


* Theological Lectures on subjects connected with Natural Theology, Evidences of 
Christianity, the Canon and Inspiration of Scripture. By the late WmLL1AM CunN- 
NINGHAM, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church History, New College, Edin- 
burgh. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1878. vo, xiv. 
and 625 pp. 

+ Superstition and Force. Essays on the Wager of Law; the Wager of Battle ; 
the Ordeal; Torture. By Henry C. Lea. 3d edition, enlarged. Philadelphia: 
Henry C. Lea. 1878. 
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of original researches, prosecuted with an admirable industry 
among the recondite monuments of the past. They throw much 
light on interesting portions of medisval history. Mr. Lea is a 
thorough student, and has had at his command the literature 
requisite for his elaborate investigations, 


Trencon’s Lectures oN Meprevat Cuavurcu History.*—This 
volume, which in the reprint of the Messrs. Scribner is beautiful 
in its mechanical execution, comprises twenty-nine lectures on as 
many topics connected with the character, institutions, and for- 
tunes of the Church in the middle ages. Many readers, who are 
familiar with his previous works on “the Miracles” and “ the 
Parables,” not to speak of other writings less widely known, will 
greet the reappearance of the venerable scholar who, of late years, 
has written little for the press. These lectures cannot be con- 
sidered a contribution to knowledge upon the subjects of which 
they treat. They contain very little that is new to historical 
scholars. Nevertheless, their clear style, general accuracy, and 
judicious selection and arrangement of subjects, conspire to make 
them pleasant and profitable reading even for cultivated students. 
Occasionally, we have observed that a point is discussed with less 
fullness, or an opinion pronounced with too confident an emphasis. 
An example is in the passage devoted to the consideration of the 
safe-conduct given by Sigismund to John Huss. The real import 
of that document is not quite so clear as Archbishop Trench sup- 
poses. A more complete presentation of the evidence might have 
led him to qualify some of the statements under this head. 


New Epirion or tHe Lire or Samvet Jounson.t—The world 
of letters will never tire of Boswell’s Johnson. It is a notable 
example of most successful biography which while investing the 
subject with deep and lasting interest has somehow reflected little 
honor on the author. To magnify Johnson it could not be thought 
necessary to belittle Boswell, yet the two effects were here singu- 
larly combined, Such has been the charm of the work, with what- 
ever sacrifice of respect for the writer, that the older reader may 
scarcely pardon the edition before us for its distinguishing feature, 

* Lectures on Medieval Church History. Being the substance of lectures 
delivered at Queen’s College, London. By RicHARD CHEVENIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1878. 

+ The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Including the Tour to the Hebrides. By 
James Boswetu. The Original Text relieved from passages of obsolete interest. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 689 pp. 1878. 
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which is the omission of “ passages of obsolete interest,” naturally 
fearing that the original, which is claimed to be thus “ relieved,” 
may be rather impaired, especially as it has been a merit of the 
ample pages to be opened any where again and again with renewed 
interest; nor can the new editor’s judgment be taken for granted, 
since his name is not mentioned, and no preface or note beyond 
the title page explains his method. We have not the time for 
comparing this volume with the original, but no doubt for younger 
readers there may be omissions which will be no appreciable loss 
and what is retained may thus get the more attention amidst the 
multifarious mass of modern publications, A foreign reviewer 
has recently remarked how far the common estimate of Joinson 
has been drawn from Boswell’s delineation, holding the man as in 
the light of a personal acquaintance, and he has attempted to 
reconstruct a judgment of him, intellectually and morally, as an 
author, from his writings alone. The difficulty of the discrimina- 
tion shows the impression left by the biography. A comparison 
between Dr. Johnson’s written style, as found in his essays, and his 
conversation as reported by Boswell, showing the superiority of 
the latter in simplicitly and adaptedness to popular effect, might 
furnish a wholesome lesson to debaters and writers for the news- 
paper-press. 


New Eprrion oF Jonnson’s Lives oF THE Ports.*—Any in- 
telligent reader looking into the title page of this volume will 
own that he can scarcely find elsewhere within the same compass 
so much valuable and agreeable matter, Of all that Dr. Johnson 
wrote, the Lives of the Poets best keeps its place, and if he could 
not be always the despot he once was in the literary world, he is 
yet honored as the chief critic of his time for his acuteness, judg- 
ment and learning. Here are six of the choicest of those “ Lives,” 
selected for their intrinsic interest and their representative char- 
acter (330 pages), with a felicitous preface by Matthew Arnold, 
showing the relation of these authors to the history of English 
literature, especially in the formation of the modern prose style, 
and Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, prepared for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the latter filling thirty-two pages. Then by a happy 
thought we have in an appendix Macaulay’s essay on Croker’s 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, from the Edinburgh Review, 

* Johnson's Chief Lives of the Poets, being those of Milton, Dryden, Swift, Ad- 
dison, Pope, Gray, and Macauley’s Life of Johnson; with a Preface by Matthew 
Arnold, to which are appended Macauley’s and Carlyle’s Essays on Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1878. 12mo, 439 pp. 
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and Carlyle’s from Frazer's Magazine, of about the same date, 
on the same subject. These two famous essays are the more 
properly brought together in this connection not only for their 
well known ability, but their singular contrast in style and treat- 
ment. The reason given in the “ publisher’s note” for introduc- 
ing them here may hold good no less for the matter of this whole 
volume,—* the lately expressed opinion, that if a young person 
were to ask from what portions of English literature he could 
gain most benefit in a single sitting, nothing could be more safely 
recommended” than these two essays. The curious reader may 
entertain himself also with the gilt picture of Johnson’s bust on 
the cover and the symbolic owl on the title page. 


Our Eneuisu Brstxe.*—Dr. Stoughton has made an attractive 
and popular book, the result of many years of investigation and 
study. Less bulky than Eadie’s octavo volumes, and less critical 
than Westcott’s, with numerous wood-cuts and fac similes, it bids 
fair to be a favorite. Investigations into the history of the 
authorized version have received a new stimulus from the meas- 
ures adopted for its revision, and it is to be expected that many 
minds, while waiting to know what changes will be proposed by 
the Revision Committees now at work on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, will be interested in the detail of the steps by which the 
present version was perfected. The author’s study of the subject 
began nearly forty years ago, and much of this work has already 
appeared anonymously in print; but he has aimed to correct and 
revise, and adjust his statements to the light afforded by the most 
recent investigations. We notice frequent references to Mr. 
Stevens’ Catalogue of the Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition, and 
due credit is given him for his indefatigable researches, especially 
in respect to Coverdale’s Bible. Dr. Stoughton accepts Mr. 
Stevens’ conclusion that the first edition of this book was printed 
at Antwerp with the aid of Van Meteren, but he sees no evidence 
that the latter is entitled to be called the translator. 

We regret to say that, with all its attractiveness, Dr. Stoughton’s 
book bears many marks of inaccuracy and carelessness; so many 
as to impair its value as an authority. Quoting from Dean Trench 
on pages 282, 283, he not only omits two words affecting the 


* Our English Bible: its translations and its translators. By JoHN STOUGHTON, 
D.D., author of “ Homes and Haunts of Martin Luther,” “ Lights of the World,” 
“The progress of divine revelation.” etc. London: The Religious Tract Society. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. Price $2.00. 310 pages. 
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sense, but also substitutes some for since, and verify for imply. 
Attempting to give, with quotation marks, the title page of the 
Soldiers’ Pocket Bible, he changes the order of words, and prints 
the for he and fully for fitly. Of this Bible he says (page 266), 
“no original copy is known to exist except that which may be 
found in the British Museum ;” a statement which at least does 
not show large familiarity with the subject, since the copy in Mr. 
Livermore’s library at Cambridge has been well known for years 
through the fac simile which he caused to be published in 1861. 

It must be the author’s, and not the printer’s mistake which 
gives us this perplexing sentence in a note on page 270. “ Mr. 
Stevens quotes from Cotton Mather that ‘a blundering typog- 
rapher made him exclaim, ina Bible printed before 1702, Printers 
have persecuted me without a cause.” What Mr. Stevens did 
say was this: “we have always had great sympathy for David in 
his agony over proof sheets ever since we learned from Cotton 
Mather that a blundering typographer made him exclaim in a 
Bible printed before 1702, ‘ Printers have persecuted me without a 
cause.” (Psalm ecxix. 161.) 

Dr. Stoughton on page 154 describing the title page of the 
Great Bible—a reduced fac-simile of which is inserted on the 
opposite page—says, “on one side, below the title, appears the 
Primate Cranmer, and on the other, the Lord Secretary Cromwell, 
employed in distributing the Scriptures;” the fact being that 
while many figures are below, these dignitaries are on the right 
and left of the title. 

It is by no means necessary to give a list of the misprints of 
names and inaccuracies of quotation which we have marked. 
They are not generally such as would be noticed by the casual 
reader and do not detract from the interest of the story; but if 
the book were to be republished in this country, it should cer- 
tainly be revised. 


Tue Briessep Brers.*—John Allen is a remarkable man! His 
book is one chapter of an autobiography, covering a single year 
which was spent in the backwoods of Michigan. The death of 
his father terminated his studies at the Agricultural College at 
Lansing, and threw upon him, while yet a youth, the responsi- 
bility of caring for the household, which comprised his mother 
with a younger brother and sister. The patrimony consisted of 


* The Blessed Bees. By JOHN ALLEN. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 
5th Avenue. 169 pages. 
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a farm of sixty acres, on which were log buildings. Fifteen acres 
were well stocked with apple trees, which yielded 5,249 bushels 
of apples; and under the apple trees were seventeen hives of bees, 
from which 708 pounds of honey were taken. He concluded to 
devote his energies to bee-keeping, and to do it on scientific 
principles. He bought the best books and studied them—Cook, 
Quinby, Langstroth. He figured on possibilities. He dreamed. 
He looked ahead five years, and saw in the distance 5,120 hives 
and an inceme of $12,800. He rubbed his glasses and looked 
again, This time he counted 2,917 hives and an income of $5,835. 
His desires were moderate, and he went on. He bought lumber, 
and manufactured frames and hives. Nineteen swarms were 
bought in addition, besides a colony of Italian bees. All the 
bees were transferred to improved hives. All the queens were 
replaced by Italians. In the honey season the closest attention 
was given to details. The bees were stimulated and helped to 
do their utmost. As fast as their combs were filled the fresh 
honey was extracted from the cells, and the frames were replaced 
in the hives. When there was an intermission in the harvest the 
honey was fed back to them, to be stored in boxes for market. 
For details see Mr. Allen’s book. At the end of one year, after 
paying all expenses, he had received a net cash income of $2,966.52, 
besides a gain in the value of his stock of $780, Nothing seems 
to have gone wrong. All his plans were carefully formed, not at 
hap-hazard, but studiously, and as carefully and successfully 
executed. That year he struck twelve, and he intimates that his 
experience in later years has been no less satisfactory. 

His story is rose-colored; but it is undoubtedly true that the 
art of bee-keeping has become a new thing since the introduction 
of Mr. Langs:roth’s improved hives some thirty years ago; and the 
intelligent and industrious apiarian may now do what was formerly 
never conceived of, The Langstroth frames give access to every 
part of the hive at any time and as often as can be desired. The 
importation of Italian bees, and the new methods of rearing 
queens; the invention of artificial comb-foundation, and the 
invention of a machine by which the combs may be emptied of 
honey without waste or injury, combine to elevate bee-keeping 
to a high rank among the industrial pursuits of our people. The 
wise and skillful man is now the lucky man, and he who would 
make the most of his hives,—whether few or many,—must read, 
and study, and think, and watch, as much as in any other pur- 
suit. Doing so he may expect a large reward. 











